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NEWS NOTES 


Coordinating the Teacher-Training 
Program. The Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Collegeboro, has introduced a 
plan of correlating the work in educa- 
tion classes with supervised teaching 
for students in training. Students 
sign for three education courses for the 
quarter: student teaching, curriculum 
construction, and methods. 

The course in curriculum construc- 
tion is conducted on a problem basis. 
Students work in the curriculum lab- 
oratory under the direction and super- 
vision of the supervising teachers, cur- 
riculum consultant, and laboratory as- 
sistant. Here they plan course-of- 
study materials and do the necessary 
research work in the area in which 
they expect to teach. The first period 
of teaching is devoted to observation 
in the classrooms, assisting the super- 
vising teacher with such work as su- 
pervised research and activity partici- 
pation in so far as these activities are 
related to pupil learning experiences. 
When the student teachers are familiar 
with the pupils and the supervising 
teacher has guided the culmination of 
the work in one area, there is an op- 
portunity for the student teacher to 
initiate and guide the work of the area 
he or she has planned. For the rest of 
the quarter the student teacher is ac- 
tive in assuming responsibility for the 
effective participation of every pupil in 
carrying out the activity program, 
evaluating the work, and guidance. 
The work in methods is conducted in 
the form of faculty meetings where 
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problems of the classroom are dis- 
cussed; activities as learning experi- 
ences are tested; and plans are made 
for the evaluation of the work. Here, 
too, students are able to see the pro- 
gram of the laboratory school func- 
tion as a whole. 


7 


Improvement of Science Teaching. 
The Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is now engaged in a pro- 
gram of experimentation as a follow- 
up procedure to its four years of re- 
search in the selection and organiza- 
tion of materials and methods which 
will enable teachers to present science 
in a way that will contribute to the 
needs of modern life. This follow- 
up program includes the active co- 
operation of a group of alert teachers 
located in various parts of the United 
States and research activities in the 
summer workshops where these same 
teachers pool the results of their teach- 
ing experiences. Educators and lay- 
men, as well as the afore-mentioned 
cooperating teachers, are enthusiasti- 
cally welcoming the “Science in Mod- 
ern Living” Series, a group of publi- 
cations prepared in the Bureau of 
Educational Researeh in Science and 
comprising both interpretative mate- 
rials and suggestions for teaching. 
The volumes already available are Life 
and Environment, by Paul B. Sears; 
The Storehouse of Civilization, by C. 
C. Furnas; and Suggestions for Teach- 
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ing Selected Material from the Field of 
Genetics, by Anita D. Laton and Edna 
W. Bailey. 
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Studies of College Education in Home 
Economics. Last year ten colleges re- 
ceived the help of the Home Econom- 
ics Education Service of the United 
States Office of Education in analyzing 
their programs for home economics 
students. The plan which has been 
worked out for cooperative studies of 
home economics in colleges involves 
intensive work with faculty groups 
over a period of from a week to ten 
days. If a college is interested in 
making a study of its home economics 
program, the head of the department 
or the president of the college and 
the State supervisor of home econom- 
ics write the United States Office of 
Education for assistance. Whenever 
it is possible, a member or members 
of the Home Economics Education 
Service staff arrange to give time at 
the institution for such a study. In 
advance of the visit to the institution 
the chairman of the home economics 
department is asked to submit infor- 
mation dealing with the present pro- 
gram for home economics students, 
its emphasis and organization, the 
number and type of students served, 
the data collected about individual 
students in the department and the 
uses made of these data, the extent to 
which the students stay throughout 
the whole four years or transfer to and 
from other departments, the occupa- 
tions or professions followed by grad- 
uates and former students, the work 
which the faculty has already done on 
curriculum problems, and the extent 
to which the department would be able 
to give time to a follow-up of the 
study. 
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In general the discussion in large 
group meetings with the whole faculty 
and in smaller group meetings centers 
around the student experiences pro- 
vided, course work offered, and the data 
submitted about the program in the in- 
stitution. The small discussion groups 
are so organized as to bring together 
representatives from various subject- 
matter areas and college levels. 
Sometimes this is the first occasion 
on which these representatives have 
thought together critically about the 
desired outcomes of the program, and 
the extent to which their practices 
and procedures are directed specifically 
toward the objectives they believe are 
important. The data originally sub- 


mitted by the chairman of the de- 
partment and the results of the group 
discussions are analyzed in the light of 
assumptions regarding purposes of col- 


lege education in home economics and 
the procedures and forms of organiza- 
tion which these necessitate. Recom- 
mendations are made for next steps in 
experimenting with and studying fur- 
ther certain aspects of the program 
and strengthening those areas where 


greatest weakness has been found to 
exist. ‘ 

Films on War and American Neutral- 
ity. The Motion Picture Project of 
the American Council on Education 
has recently published an annotated 
bibliography of twelve selected sixteen- 
millimeter sound motion pictures deal- 
ing with backgrounds of the present 
war situation and American neutral- 
ity. The purposes of the bibliography, 
which is entitled Films on War and 
American Neutrality, are to promote a 
thorough understanding of the back- 
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grounds of war and the meaning and 
consequences of American neutrality, 
to develop an awareness of propaganda 
at work, and to assist in reaching con- 
clusions as to ways and means by 
which solution of problems by violence 
may be abandoned among civilized 
nations. The bibliography presents 
first some general suggestions on meth- 
ods of using films in the classroom, dis- 
cusses some of the general issues il- 
lustrated by the films, and summarizes 
the events illustrated by the films 
which have led to the present inter- 
national situation. The bibliography 
may be obtained from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. It is mim- 
eographed, contains forty-eight pages, 
and sells for twenty-five cents. 
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A Series of Curriculum Study Bulletins. 
The Curriculum Laboratory of the 
University of Oregon announces the 
publication of a series of curriculum 
bulletins. The purpose of these ma- 
terials will be to provide study aids 
for teachers and students interested in 
curriculum problems. Study guides, 
syllabi, units of work, descriptions of 
curriculum projects, and other studies 
will be included in the series. The 
bulletins will be edited by Hugh B. 
Wood, Director of the Curriculum 


Laboratory. 4 


Applied Mathematics for Teachers. 
During the past few years, a course in 
applied mathematics for prospective 
mathematics teachers has been evolved 
at Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. The course was 
designed to give prospective teachers 
of mathematics a broad background 
of knowledge of how and where math- 
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ematics functions in the world’s work. 
Major topics covered in the course in- 
clude: use of slide rule and surveying 
instruments; geometry in shopwork; 
applications to finance, statistics, and 
the social sciences. Many other topics 
such as mathematics of design, mathe- 
matics in biology, applications to ar- 
chitecture, music, radio, areodynamics, 
etc., were also considered. Evaluation 
of the course by the students indicated 
that it met a definite need in their 
professional preparation, and the course 
consequently has been made a required 
course on the curriculum for teachers 
of secondary mathematics. 
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Sound Films for Elementary Grades. 
The successful use of sound films as 
an educational feature in the elemen- 
tary schools of Cicero, Illinois, has 
been made possible through a care- 
fully-planned program, inaugurated in 
February, 1939. The program was 
begun with the purchase of one sound 
projector, and two additional sound 
projectors were provided at the open- 
ing of the fall term. These projectors 
serve thirteen elementary schools, and 
are operated by trained eighth-grade 
boys under the guidance of the Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Films are secured on a rental basis and 
are selected for their contribution to 
related curriculum areas. Schedules 
are prepared several weeks in advance, 
and teachers are provided with infor- 
mation about the various films prior 
to their showing. In general, a film 
is shown to but one class at a time 
and a full period is allowed so that 
there is opportunity for reshowing of 
all or part of the film when desired. 
Every effort is made to reduce the 
“neighborhood movie” attitude to- 
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wards classroom films and to utilize to 
the utmost their educational value. 
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A Magazine of Student Life. Student 
Life publishes information on out- 
standing extracurricular activities in 
the secondary schools. It is an outlet 
for the creative work of students in 
writing, art, and photography. This 
publication, which appears monthly, 
is sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals for 
the purpose of encouraging better prac- 
tices in student activities in the sec- 
ondary school. 


Curriculum Projects at Sacramento. 
During the past year an unusually 
large number of curriculum projects 
has been under way. As a result of 
the very active work of a large num- 
ber of committees, many curriculum 
projects have been completed and a 
large number of courses of study and 
monographs has been placed in form 
to be issued. 

There are several curricular fields 
which are in need of definite attention. 
Both teacher experience and test re- 
sults indicate clearly the need for more 
effective teaching of the skill subjects. 
Teachers on all school levels are in need 
of organized material and supervisory 
assistance in carrying on more effective 
remedial programs in reading, English, 
and mathematics. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
also that there is need for sharper defi- 
nition of the courses of study on the 
junior high school and senior high 
school levels in terms of the future 
educational purposes of students. Jun- 
ior and senior high school students 
may be grouped in three large cate- 
gories: (1) students who will complete 
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their formal education with the high 
school; (2) students who will continue 
on to pursue terminal courses in the - 
junior college; and (3) students who 
are planning definitely to continue 
their education through the college 
level for four or more years. The 
needs of the pupils in each of these 
groups are different in many respects. 
Advisory and conference committees 
on the junior high and senior high 
school levels will give thoughtful at- 
tention to this problem. 
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Social Studies in New York State. 
Over three hundred fifty schools and 
school systems are cooperating in the 
revision of the social studies in the 
elementary schools of New York State. 
They are led by an official committee 
appointed by the New York State 
Board of Regents. Progress reports 
were issued at the end of 1938 and 
again at the end of 1939. These 
showed a definite trend toward a flex- 
ible program over a range of all the 
elementary grades. There appears to 
be an increased use of excursions, more 
adequate evaluation procedures, and 
wider pupil reading. The cooperating 
schools have submitted units of work 
and instruments used for evaluating 
the teaching program. A recent pam- 
phlet entitled An Approach to a Social 
Studies Program, by William E. Young 
and Helen Hay Heyl, describes the 
program up to the present. 
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Part-Time Work in a Boys’ School. 
Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, is a boarding school for boys and 
girls which has an interesting program 
of part-time work. In the boys’ school 
every boy entering the ninth grade 
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has a day and a half each week for 
twelve weeks in each of the following 
shops: carpentry, auto mechanics, elec- 
tricity, agriculture, machine shop, and 
forging and welding. This makes a 
total of seventy-two weeks, which 
takes the pupil to the end of his tenth 
year. At this point, with the help of 
the teacher, he selects the one of these 
shops in which he wishes to specialize. 
He then spends his whole eleventh 
year in this particular shop whenever 
he has shop time, which consists of 
about a day and a half per week. At 
the end of his eleventh grade he is 
able to go out and have active partici- 
pation on a part-time job, holding 
down his place with other men who 
are doing similar work. Boys who 
are on part-time work are in school 
two weeks and out on the job two 
weeks. In addition to the actual expe- 
rience, each boy earns for himself a 
job upon graduation. The Kame- 
hameha Schools, of which Homer F. 
Barnes is the principal, is an endowed 


institution. i 


A Bulletin on Science Instruction. 
Science Instruction in Elementary and 
High School Grades is a recent mono- 
graph written by the members of the 
faculty of the Laboratory Schools of 
the University of Chicago. It in- 
cludes a description of the content and 
methods of the unified program of 
science instruction from the begin- 
ning of the elementary school to the 
completion of the high school. Mate- 
rials and activities employed in teach- 
ing science are explained in detail for 
several representative units of the pri- 
mary, intermediate, and secondary di- 
visions. The other units constituting 
the course at the different grade levels 
are presented in outline form, and 
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appropriate reading materials and ac- 
tivities are suggested for each unit. 
A synopsis of the science courses in 
the newly-established four-year col- 
lege of the University of Chicago is 
provided to show how the unified pro- 
gram of science instruction in the 
Laboratory Schools is articulated with 
the comprehensive courses in science 
included in the University’s program 
of general education at the college 
level. 
1 
Idaho Journal for the Improvement of 
Instruction. The Idaho Journal for 
the Improvement of Instruction is a 
mimeographed publication of the Idaho 
Education Association. C. C. Lame, 
who served in the capacity of chair- 
man of the Committee for the Im- 
provement of Instruction, is editor of 
the publication. Two or three num- 
bers are issued each year. The num- 
bers produced thus far have dealt with 
such subjects as the educational point 
of view, the democratic approach to 
education, unity in education, and the 
social approach to education. One of 
the numbers in the series gave an ac- 
count of educational developments in 
the Preston Schools. The most recent 
number was prepared by Leo Click of 
Lewiston, Idaho, and was a joint proj- 
ect of the State Department and the 
Idaho Education Association. The pub- 
lication of the Journal has been car- 
ried on mainly through the Lewiston 
Public Schools and has been distributed 
at meetings of the State Education As- 
sociation. 
7 

February, 1939, Number Wanted. The 
supply of the February, 1939, number 
of the CurrRICULUM JOURNAL is ex- 
hausted. In order to fill library and 
institutional orders for a complete file 
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of Volume 10, we would be pleased to 
receive unused copies of this number. 
We will be glad to pay for these at 
the rate of thirty cents per copy. 
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Summer Workshop of Los Angeles City 
Schools. A five weeks’ program of 
study, fellowship, and recreation, spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Board of 
Education, will be held on the campus 
of the Los Angeles City College from 
July 8 to August 9, 1940. The pro- 
gram is planned primarily for those 
concerned with the development of 
curriculum and guidance programs 
and for those who are interested in 
improving classroom teaching in the 


area of general education, core curric-_ 


ulum, and related fine and practical 
arts. There will be no tuition fees, 


and credit for advanced study will be 
allowed by the Los Angeles School 


System. The workshop will be organ- 
ized on an informal basis with consid- 
erable latitude for participants. In- 
terest groups will hold gatherings as 
needed for consideration of general 
problems. Committees will be organ- 
ized within each group on a basis of 
special problems. A major part of the 
time of staff members will be reserved 
for individual consultation and guid- 
ance. 

A series of laboratories in the fol- 
lowing fields will be open each full 
day: guidance and counseling, language 
arts, social studies and senior problems, 
junior high school social living, sci- 
ence and mathematics, fine arts en- 
richment, commercial education, core 
curriculum, home arts, and audio-visual 
aids. A series of experiences in the 
arts will be provided, not primarily 
for art teachers, but for those who 
wish to broaden their aesthetic inter- 
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ests. A variety of art, craft, and 
hobby activities will be provided for 
interested persons. Under the guid-. 
ance of a social director, a recreational 
program will be planned with a view 
to promoting fellowship and pleasant 
social diversions. The workshop is 
under the direction of a steering com- 
mittee, of which Superintendent Vier- 
ling Kersey is the chairman. 
7 


Committee to Represent Society. The 
following committee was appointed to 
represent the Society for Curriculum 
Study on the Commission on Coopera- 
tive Curriculum Planning: W. S. Gray, 
University of Chicago; Malcolm Mc- 
Lean, University of Minnesota; Paul 
Misner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glencoe, Illinois; Holland D. Roberts, 
Stanford University; and B. O. Smith, 
University of Illinois. The Commis- 
sion, which is sponsored by sixteen 
educational organizations, announces 
that its purposes are to study ways in 
which teachers trained in their respec- 
tive fields can contribute to a program 
of general education, and to develop 
curriculum units based upon the learn- 
er’s real life experiences and aiming 
at effective participation in the affairs 
of a democratic society. 
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Rural Committee Reports Progress. 
Under the leadership of Helen Heffer- 
nan, chairman, the Rural Committee 
has recently organized itself into four 
regional subcommittees. The chair- 
men of the subcommittees are as fol- 
lows: Lois M. Clark, Eastern; J. E. 
Brewton, Southern; E. T. McSwain, 
Midwestern; and Elda M. Coale, 
Western. It is hoped that each sub- 
committee will find it possible to hold 
regional meetings to canvass conditions 
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in their areas and to promote studies 
more effectively. Suggested activities 
were gathered by the chairman and 
will be used as a basis for determining 
the scope of the work of the commit- 
tee. Lois M. Clark and Katherine 
Cook have accepted responsibility for 
developing a selected bibliography on 
curriculum in rural education. Each 
subcommittee has been invited to col- 
lect descriptive curriculum units which 
have proved useful in various types 
of rural situations. A mimeographed 
statement of seven pages, outlining the 
plans of the committee, may be se- 
cured from Helen Heffernan, Chief, 
Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento. 
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Summer Workshop Plans. The Com- 
mittee on Workshops of the Progres- 
sive Education Association is pro- 
moting workshop opportunities next 
summer for secondary school teachers 
in the following universities: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Claremont Colleges, 
Harvard University, Northwestern 
University, Ohio State University, 
Syracuse University, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and a group at 
Pennsylvania State College sponsored 
in cooperation with the University of 
Pennsylvania and the University of 
Pittsburgh. The Committee is also 
cooperating with an elementary work- 
shop sponsored jointly by Milwaukee 
State Teachers College and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and with a college 
faculty workshop sponsored by the 
Cooperative College Study of the 
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American Council on Education at the 
University of Chicago. 

The Committee on Workshops and 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
are jointly sponsoring a group of six 
workshops planned to provide in-serv- 
ice training opportunities for teachers 
in local school districts. These are 
tentatively planned in the following 
centers: Des Moines (Iowa) Public 
Schools in cooperation with Drake 
University; Denver (Colorado) Public 
Schools in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Denver; Greenville County 
(South Carolina) Public Schools in 
cooperation with Furman University; 
Houston (Texas) Public Schools in 
cooperation with the University of 
Houston; Los Angeles (California) 
Public Schools in cooperation with 
Claremont Colleges and the University 
of California; and New Trier Town- 
ship (Illinois) Public Schools and 
Northwestern University. 

The Committee on Workshops and 
Field Service of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association has received a grant 
of $105,905 from the General Educa- 
tion Board for the continuation of the 
summer workshop program for the 
coming year and for various other spe- 
cial projects administered by this Com- 
mittee. The Executive Secretary of 
the Committee on Workshops and 
Field Services of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association is Kenneth L. Heat- 
on, Cooperative Bureau for Educa- 
tional Research, Lansing, Michigan. 
The Executive Committee includes 
Frederick L. Redefer, Chairman; C. 
L. Cushman, W. Carson Ryan, Ruth 
Streitz, and Ralph W. Tyler. 





THIS BUSINESS OF WRITING FOR TEACHERS 


By MILDRED BIDDICK 


Denver Public Schools 


ce BUSINESS of writing for teach- 
ers is fast becoming “big business.” 
In every school system, in every state 
department of education, in most 
schools, and in many individual class- 
rooms materials are being prepared 
which are designed to guide teachers 
in the improvement of the quality of 
their teaching. I have spent the past 
eight months studying how teachers 
use materials, what they want from 
such materials, and what organization 
of materials is most usable to them. 
I cannot tell you the form and con- 
tent which you should use in writing 
for teachers. It is possible, however, 
to indicate some of the considerations 
which are important in the preparation 
of written materials. 

FOR WHOM ARE YOU WRITING? 

Are you writing for experienced or 
inexperienced teachers? From inter- 
views with teachers it would seem that 
the chances of getting your materials 
read are much greater among inexpe- 
rienced than among experienced teach- 
ers. Inexperienced teachers are usu- 
ally searching desperately for definite 
materials and methods upon which to 
rely while they are building up confi- 
dence in their ability to “handle” their 
pupils. Many new teachers have shown 
by their remarks that they find a sense 
of security in textbooks, in definitely 
prescribed courses of study, or in 
workbooks with day-to-day assign- 
ments. The habits established through 
these early attempts to find security 
often tend to prevent continued 
growth. Inexperienced teachers have 
expressed a desire for materials that 
include specific objectives, definite 


suggestions as to problems and mate- 
rials suited to various ability and age 
levels, explicit help in approaching 
problems, and concrete illustrations of 
methods and techniques. 

Experienced teachers are harder to 
reach, particularly if they are satisfied 
with the work they have been doing. 
It is evident that very few teachers 
find in written materials, least of all 
the usual types of curriculum mate- 
rials, the challenge which leads them 
to question their own practice. (The 
stimulus that causes teachers to ques- 
tion the adequacy of what they are 
doing is more likely to come from such 
experiences as working with a group 
which is writing materials, contact 
with a stimulating personality, work- 
ing with slow-learning pupils, or 
transferring from a familiar to an un- 
familiar subject field.) However, when 
experienced teachers have been stimu- 
lated to question the adequacy of what 
they are doing and are trying to re- 
shape their teaching to meet pupil 
needs and to contribute to changes in 
pupil behavior, they look for help in 
new materials. Such teachers welcome 
materials which help them to see their 
problems in relation to large areas of 
social significance and to find ways of 
using the classroom to do more than 
study about those problems, but they 
are very suspicious of old ideas dressed 
up in new phrases and parading as new 
ideas. 


Are you writing for teachers who 
have the opportunity and stimulation 
to continue to expand their working 
philosophy and to experiment with 
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new procedures? As I talked with 
teachers, I could not help sensing how 
important the atmosphere of a school 
is in determining what type of prac- 
tice is possible and, therefore, what 
kind of material is usable. If you are 
writing for teachers who have a great 
deal of flexibility of program—teach- 
ers who are in schools where there is 
sympathy with experimental proce- 
dures—you will feel little limitation 
in your writing. If, however, you are 
writing for teachers who are in a more 
rigid, traditional situation, or for both 
groups, you must see that your mate- 
rial suggests ways in which teachers 
can work within those limitations to- 
ward the ends they seek. 


Are you writing for those teachers 
who have a specialized professional vo- 
cabulary? Do you think education is 
a mysterious process which can only be 
understood by the initiated few, who 
know the proper passwords, or do you 
think education is a process which can 
be understood by most intelligent per- 
sons? It is your privilege as a writer 
to define the limits of the group for 
which you will write, but you should 
be conscious of the automatic limita- 
tions which you set up when you use 
words not generally understood. Hav- 
ing chosen the group to which you 
are addressing your materials, you have 
a moral responsibility of endeavoring 
to use language which will be mean- 
ingful to you and to them. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT YOUR WRITING 
TO DO? 


There are many different purposes 
which those who engage in writing 
for teachers may have in mind. Their 
aim may be to prescribe for teachers a 
sharply defined course within which 
they must work. At the other extreme 
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they may seek only to expand teachers’ 
horizons and to inspire. Or they may 
seek to inspire and to provide some 
very concrete suggestions of ways in 
which inspirations may be converted 
into constructive school practice. 

An examination of courses of study 
shows that very often no one of these 
aims is followed consistently. Often 
the inspiring introduction which seeks 
to encourage freedom and creative 
teaching is followed by a prescriptive 
outline for teaching, almost complete- 
ly out of harmony with the philosophy 
previously set forth. My contacts 
with teachers indicate that those in- 
spiring introductions usually have 
made little difference in the practices 
of teachers, who have been too busy 
following the scope and contents of 
the course to do inspired teaching. 

If you believe that it is possible to 
develop without reference to a par- 
ticular classroom situation detailed 
teaching plans for a unit or course, you 
will find your purpose satisfied by ma- 
terials which prescribe a definite course. 
If you are convinced that the persons 
who will use your materials need, or 
can use to advantage, only materials 
that are prescriptive in nature, go 
ahead and prepare them accordingly. 
Many teachers will undoubtedly wel- 
come such materials. 

But you may decide that your pri- 
mary purpose is that of inspiring teach- 
ers. Before you decide to limit your 
purpose to the preparation of inspir- 
ing materials, you should know that 
the majority of teachers whom I have 
interviewed have said that they are 
“fed up” on just inspiration. Broad- 
ened horizons without the supporting 
confidence in one’s ability to translate 
them into effective teaching and a 
knowledge of methods by which to do 
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it are devastating to a teacher’s se- 
curity. 


WHAT SHALL YOU WRITE? 


What you write depends, of course, 
upon what you want the material you 
write to do. Each concept of educa- 
tion demands a different selection and 
organization of material. This discus- 
sion is confined to materials which are 
developed in accord with the concept 
of education as a process of helping 
boys and girls wrestle with problems 
of importance to them and solve them 
in such a way as to bring satisfaction 
to themselves and to have a construc- 
tive effect upon their communities. 


What can written materials provide 
to teachers who seek to familiarize 
themselves with the needs and prob- 
lems of youth? In the first place writ- 
ten materials can help a teacher look 
at the activities and problems of the 


particular boys and girls in a class 
and see those problems against a back- 
ground of our changing life and in 
relation to the significant problems of 
our whole society. That is a big order, 
yet it seems to be what teachers mean 
when they say, almost without excep- 
tion, that they want written materials 
to give a “broad, general idea of the 
problem.” 

But that is only one part of the task. 
Many teachers tend to take this general 
information as the basis upon which to 
build their work. The result is a 
teacher-imposed unit related to the 
current scene, but not to the lives of 
the boys and girls of the class. Writ- 
ten materials are, therefore, needed 
which will help teachers to become 
aware of the needs and real problems 
of particular pupils. Teachers report 
that real pupil questions are helpful as 
well as such techniques as pretests, 
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interviews, interest diaries, time charts, 
and pupil questionnaires. 


What can written materials provide 
that will help to clarify teachers’ un- 
derstanding of the types of behavior 
that indicate adequate adjustment? In 
any materials you may write on this 
subject you should first of all en- 
deavor to point out that adequate ad- 
justment of any pupil problem must 
satisfy two criteria—first, the needs 
of the individual must be met in ways 
that are satisfying to him; secondly, 
the resulting behavior must be in ac- 
cord with the social good—it must 
promote the ideas of democratic living. 

What you write should also indi- 
cate that instead of one pattern there 
are many different types of behavior 
that might represent adequate adjust- 
ment to a particular problem. These 
general types of behavior in an area 
of living will represent general direc- 
tions in which pupil growth is to be 
encouraged through the work on the 
problem. Teachers report that they 
are often at a loss to know how to 
translate these broad objectives into 
effective use. Perhaps what is needed 
is skillful illustration. Take an exam- 
ple in the field of recreation. It is 
generally recognized that one charac- 
teristic of desirable behavior is “mak- 
ing use of available resources and fa- 
cilities for recreation.” In order to 
make use of such facilities a pupil 
must come to know them, and he must 
find satisfaction in using them. Since 
it will not be possible for each pupil 
to use every available facility, he must 
develop some standards for choosing 
those which he will use. Making use 
of community resources also involves 
the attitudes of responsibility for car- 
ing for them and sharing the use of 
them with others. 
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What can written materials do to 
aid teachers in suggesting experiences 
for pupils? In the traditional school 
reading and recitation have been of- 
fered as the solution for every problem. 
Teachers must realize increasingly that 
not every problem can be solved by 
talking. It is essential that written 
materials suggest more than just verbal 
types of experience. Exhaustive lists 
of standardized activities do not seem 
to be very helpful to teachers. They 
invariably report that fewer well- 
chosen activities given in enough detail 
to start the imagination working are 
most valuable. It is not enough to 
say “Read a poem,” without suggest- 


ing several poems related to the prob- 
lem and perhaps indicating the par- 
ticular contribution which such an 
activity might make in the develop- 
ment of desirable types of behavior. 
The person who prepares a list of 


activities does so in order that a teacher 
and a particular class may select those 
activities which seem best suited to a 
particular situation. The writer does 
not make the selection, but he has the 
responsibility of suggesting some of 
the considerations essential to the de- 
velopment of a unit which is more 
than a succession of unrelated activ- 
ities. 

What can written materials do to 
aid teachers in evaluating the effective- 
ness of school experiences in promoting 
pupil growth? Comments of teachers 
reveal that for the most part they still 
think of evaluation in terms of paper 
and pencil tests given at the end of a 
unit of work. This means that the 
person who prepares written materials 
has a responsibility to provide three 
types of service. 

First, he must explain what it is that 
he means by evaluation and show how 
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he conceives that evaluation should 
be related to the whole process of 
teaching. He has an obligation, if he 
attempts to broaden the concept of 
evaluation, to suggest also concrete 
techniques that may be employed to 
measure those changes. Many teach- 
ers who do see the need for a broad 
program of evaluation are frankly at 
a loss to find adequate means for do- 
ing so. 

The second service which written 
materials can provide is that of help- 
ing teachers to locate and to use ef- 
fectively the means of evaluation 
which have been prepared by experts. 
A description of the various types of 
tests, the things which they are de- 
signed to measure, and an appraisal of 
their general reliability are essential. 

The third service referred to is that 
of giving assistance to teachers in pre- 
paring informal evaluation instruments 
for particular situations. Samples of 
many such informal devices are greatly 
desired by teachers to illustrate vari- 
ous ways of getting at changes in 
pupil behavior. 


HOW SHALL YOU ORGANIZE YOUR 
MATERIALS? 


Will you organize your material to 
show one way of developing a topic 
or to explore the problem and suggest 
various ways of dealing with it? If 
you know the situations in which the 
materials will be used, if you want to 
map out a path with definite directions 
to be followed by yourself or others, 
if you rely very little on pupil-teacher 
planning, materials which set out one 
way of meeting a situation will serve 
your purpose, 

If, on the other hand, you are writ- 
ing for teachers in different situations 
where pupils have different needs and 
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interests, materials which set out one 
way of dealing with a problem, will 
be likely to handicap the teacher who 
wants to help those pupils solve their 
own problems. If you believe that the 
teacher or the teacher and pupils to- 
gether, knowing their own situation, 
can make the best selection both of 
content and method, you will want to 
prepare written materials which open 
up the subject and merely suggest pos- 
sible lines of development. 

Those of you who are less concerned 
with the neat logical arrangement of 
written materials than with the use 
of those materials and the influence 
they have on the growth of teachers 
and pupils will do well to consider 
this question. Your decision will de- 
pend upon your philosophy of educa- 
tion and the extent to which you have 
faith in the possibilities of teachers 
and pupils to grow and to plan con- 
structively to meet their needs. 


Will you organize your material ac- 
cording to subject-matter fields or 
around broad areas of social living? 
A person who is genuinely convinced 
that the function of education is to 
promote changes in pupil behavior may 
feel that courses organized about sub- 
ject matter constitute the best means 
of bringing about the desired changes. 
Or he may feel that the limitations 
imposed by subject courses hinder the 
maximum growth of pupils. In either 
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case, if he really seeks to influence 
pupil behavior, a teacher will build 
units of work around problems which ~ 
genuinely concern young people in 
their present living. 

However, if units are prepared for 
use within a specific subject of study, 
the writer is likely to feel compelled 
to limit his treatment to those things 
that obviously have a logical relation- 
ship to that subject. On the other 
hand, in the preparation of units 
around broad areas of living such as 
recreation, vocations, living in the 
home, the writer is not bound by any 
such limitation. He can there deal 
with all aspects of a problem that in 
life belong together regardless of sub- 
ject-matter limitations. 

For schools that are working toward 
a closer integration among various ex- 
periences of the school, units built 
around areas of living offer a useful 
approach. It is true also in many 
school situations where the conven- 
tional subjects are taught separately 
many of the units taught within those 
subjects are actually treated with no 
great concern for subject limitation. 
Experience with units prepared with- 
out regard to subject-matter limita- 
tions seems to indicate that they lend 
themselves to use in more situations 
than units prepared for particular sub- 
ject-matter areas and prove more stim- 
ulating and vital to teachers and pupils 
concerned. 
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THE INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


By HUGH B. WOOD 


Professor of Education, University of Oregon 


— ARE FOUR major factors in- 
volved in an educative experience: (1) 
the teacher, (2) the learner, (3) the 
content, including both reference ma- 
terials and activities, and (4) the or- 
ganization of the content. To separate 
these factors in the living experience 
of the learner is an impossibility; to 
attempt to appraise their relative im- 
portance would be academic. The 
first three factors have been for several 
centuries now the frequent subject 
of professional literature and debate. 
Only in the last two decades, however, 
has the problem of the organization of 
content been considered in any wide- 
spread manner. While considerable 
attention has been given to what con- 
tent should comprise the curriculum, 
it has been comparatively recent that 
we have questioned seriously how it 
should be organized. 

There are two closely related aspects 
of content-organization. One is the 
general organization of the curricu- 
lum; the other is what may be called 
the internal organization of the cur- 
riculum. The former deals with the 
breadth and number of the various 
areas of the curriculum; the latter 
deals with the organization of each 
area into units, or sections, for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

Thus, this discussion must be based 
on two very important and funda- 
mental assumptions: (1) that the de- 
sired content has been selected, and 
(2) that it has been organized into 
broad areas or “subjects.” Since the 
content and areas will vary for many 
different school systems and to satisfy 
many different philosophies (more than 





one of which might be quite sound), 
it becomes necessary to consider the 
criteria by which we may determine 
the best pattern for the internal or- 
ganization in specific situations. 

Two of these criteria must receive 
major consideration: (1) the purpose 
the content is intended to serve, and 
(2) the mental age of the learner. If, 
for example, our purpose is to have 
the learner accumulate a number of 
facts or acquire a specific skill, a log- 
ical organization taught by drill is 
probably the best pattern. If, on the 
other hand, we wish to have certain 
major concepts and generalizations de- 
velop, a theme, major functions, or 
some other pattern, taught by social- 
ized methods, may be best. Further- 
more, recent studies in psychology sug- 
gest that the more mature the learner 
becomes the more logical and system- 
atic his mental processes become. This 
means that formal, logical patterns 
are probably better adapted to older 
pupils (and to the “gifted” since they 
are advanced in mental maturity) than 
to the younger ones. Immature pupils 
and those of low mental ability tend 
to think in more general terms and 
to organize less systematically than the 
more mature. They have less ability 
to translate the specific into the gen- 
eral and the abstract into the con- 
crete. Thus, different purposes are 
served by different patterns and a 
variety of patterns may be found in 
all consistency within a single phi- 
losophy, depending on the individual 
differences of children and the varia- 


tions in curriculum content. 
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An analysis of courses of study and 
periodical literature reveals that scores 
of patterns either have been proposed 
or tried out in the several areas of the 
curriculum. It is encouraging to real- 
ize the extensive experimentation that 
is now under way, but it complicates 
the present task of trying to appraise 
the various patterns. A neat classifi- 
cation would be helpful, but to date, 
there seems to be little “rhyme or rea- 
son” in this matter. To their advo- 
cates, all mew patterns are functional 
and old ones are presumably nonfunc- 
tional. This, however, represents a 
rather questionable method of classi- 
fication. Other suggestions include: 
logical and psychological, subject-mat- 
ter-centered and child-centered, con- 
sumer and producer, formal and in- 
formal. 

Without any attempt at classifica- 
tion, then, let us consider the more 
frequently suggested patterns on the 
basis of their satisfying the two cri- 
teria: purpose of the content and ma- 
turity of the learner. In the social 
studies where probably the most ex- 
perimentation has taken place, one can 
distinguish at least five general pat- 
terns (not including their variations) : 


1. Logical and chronological sub- 
ject matter of the conventional 
type. 

Cultural periods or epochs, and 
cultures of peoples. 

Social processes, social functions, 
persistent problems of living, or 
economic, political, and social 
problems. 

4. Broad underlying themes com- 
mon to man’s existence. 

5. Unplanned experiences. 


A logical organization of geography 
may be represented by a division of 
the earth into hemispheres, continents, 
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countries, sections, states, etc.; and a 
chronological organization of history 
may start with the origin of the earth, 
prehistoric and primitive man, Greek 
and Roman civilizations, . . dis- 
covery and exploration of America, 
colonization, independence, etc. Cul- 
tural periods of epochs refer to the 
Renaissance, the French Revolution, 
the Industrial Revolution, Elizabethan 
England, or longer periods such as the 
Ming Dynasty, the Roman Reign, etc.; 
while cultures refer to the Asiatics, the 
Indian, etc. Marshall lists six social 
processes such as “biological continu- 
ance and conservation,” etc.; the Vir- 
ginia course? lists eleven social func- 
tions such as “recreation,” ‘‘educa- 
tion,” etc.; the Georgia course* lists 
seven persistent problems such as 
“earning a living,” etc.; and many 
courses are based on topics or problems 
such as unemployment, housing etc. 
The Fort Worth course* is probably the 
best example of courses based on 
themes such as “interdependence,” etc. 
Unplanned experiences, as the pattern 
implies, cannot be described in ad- 
vance, but are developed “on the spot” 
(in theory) by the pupils themselves. 

An analysis of these patterns sug- 
gests that each pattern is best adapted 
to the achievement of a particular pur- 
pose. If the objective is the command 
of many social studies data, then the 
logical-chronological pattern seems to 
be most efficient. If the objective 
is “culture” or familiarity with cer- 


1Marshall, Leon C., and Goetz, Rachel M. 
Curriculum Making in the Social Studies. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. p. 15. 

*Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Ele- 
mentary Schools, Grades I-VII. Richmond: 
State Board of Education, 1934. pp. 16-19. 

Georgia Program for the Improvement of In- 
struction. Atlanta: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1937. pp. 36-37. 

‘Bruner, H. B. To the Members of the Social 
Studies Curriculum Revision Committees of the 
Fort Worth Public Schools. New York: Cur. 
Lab., Columbia University, 1935. (Mimeo.). 
p. 3. 
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tain cultures, then the cultural epoch 
pattern is suitable. If the objective is 
functional living with ability to solve 
social and personal problems, the social 
processes pattern is suggested. If it 
is to develop broad functional con- 
cepts, the theme pattern seems best, 
while if the aim is to encourage hap- 
pier present-day living, the unplanned 
experience pattern may be the best. 
If, however, the major purposes of so- 
cial studies involve a combination of 
these objectives, a combination of 
patterns may be suggested. 

From the standpoint of the learner, 
there is little or no evidence that the 
second, third, and fourth patterns vary 
greatly in effectiveness, and it would 
seem that even the first and fifth 
patterns have their place in the de- 
velopment of a unit. The logical pat- 
tern may be used as soon as pupils 
have developed sufficient background 
in the area to “feel” the logic or 
chronology of a unit or course. This 
type of organization should come to- 
wards the end of a unit, a cycle, or the 
school career. 

The culture pattern is especially 
well adapted to enriching the curricu- 
lum for pupils whose interests and 
abilities are above the average, or to 
the cultural phases of social studies. 
The social processes and theme patterns 
can be effectively combined for most 
students and will encourage the de- 
velopment of concepts, generalizations, 
and “big ideas,” and the ability to 
meet and solve the everyday problems 
of life. These problems usually may 
be classified according to the func- 
tions of social living, and, underlying 
all, are the basic themes. 

The unplanned experience pattern 
is common to any good plan of teach- 
ing; that is, provision should always 
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be made for those interests and activi- 
ties which cannot be determined in 
advance, but which help to vitalize in- 
struction. 

In the language arts two general 
groups of patterns may be distin- 
guished: 

1. Those which attempt to draw 
their content from the language 
arts and are organized around 
the essential skills, techniques, 
and information to be acquired. 
Those which draw the informa- 
tional part of their content from 
one or more such areas as social 
studies, science, etc., and adapt 
their organization to the so- 
called “content” areas. 


The first group would include for 
the most part logical subject-matter 
types: grammar based on rules and 
principles arranged according to some 
logical scheme; spelling words ar- 
ranged according to difficulty; pen- 
manship based on specific forms with 
letters grouped according to similarity; 
and literature classified according to 
authors of types of literature. Units 
would include such titles as ‘Social 
Correspondence,” “How to Be Con- 
vincing,” “How to Appreciate a 
Novel,” “How to Take Notes,” “The 
Comma,” etc. 

The second group might include a 
variety of patterns similar to those 
found in social studies or science: 
themes or periods in literature, func- 
tions in grammar, and fopics in oral 
and written composition. Unit titles 
might include “Our Western Fron- 
tier,” “The Living Legacy of Greece 
and Rome,” ‘Radio and Its Influence 
on the English Language,” “Surveying 
Our Community,” etc. 

Within each group are both good 
and bad practices, depending on the 
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purpose to be served and the maturity 
of the learner. For remedial and spe- 
cific purposes the first group of pat- 
terns may have value; for the average 
pupil, the second group will probably 
more effectively serve to achieve the 
purposes of modern education and to 
provide for individual differences. 

In science, the theme and problem 
patterns have been emphasized among 
the various deviations from the logical 
subject-matter organization. For the 
less mature and for the consumer of 
science, these seem to be preferable 
to the conventional logical patterns, 
but much experimentation is still 
needed in this area. 

In the fine and general arts the 
patterns fall rather sharply into those 
designed to develop skills for producers 
of art, and those designed to develop 
avocational interest and appreciation 
for consumers of a-t. Both types have 


their place, but the latter are gaining 
rapidly in prominence among all ex- 


cept the artist. Inasmuch as experi- 
ence (if not skill) is essential to ap- 
preciation, a combination of patterns 
is probably desirable. 

Scores of other patterns have been 
proposed and tried out, but the above 
illustrations serve to suggest that that 
pattern is best which serves best the 
objectives of education, both generally 
and specifically. That pattern must 
respect the integrity of the learner, 
must recognize interest and activity 
as essential factors in the learning 
process, must stimulate and result in 
growth, must encourage desirable at- 
titudes and appreciations, must insure 
the development of proper habits, 
skills, and techniques—in short, must 
facilitate, not hinder, the effective ar- 
ticulation of the learner in his environ- 
ment. 
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If I were asked to describe more 
specifically the pattern(s) of organiza- 
tion I would use in my “ideal curric- 
ulum,” I would suggest the following 
characteristics applied on the basis of 
the two fundamental criteria—pur- 
pose of content and maturity of 
learner: 

First, the pattern would incorporate 
a unit organization. Regardless of 
purpose or maturity age, the normal 
learner thinks in terms of unity and 
resolves his experiences into “units” 
which may be parts of larger units 
and comprise a series of smaller units. 
Unity is the basis of all organization 
whether logical or psychological. 

Second, each area would consist of 
a “core” of basic experiences and ma- 
terials essential to all students to insure 
social integration, together with nu- 
merous opportunities for specialization 
and enrichment to provide for indi- 
vidual differences in interests and abili- 
ties and to bring out and develop the 
uniquenesses of each individual. 

Third, the organization of the unit 
would emphasize in the “content” 
areas cultures, social functions, prob- 
lems, and only at the secondary school 
levels chronologically organized history 
and logically organized earth and phys- 
ical science. In the “skill” areas units 
would emphasize functions (such as 
letter writing, division, etc.) and only 
for the producer specific skills (strok- 
ing for the art students, etc.). 

Fourth, the unit would be organized 
to provide for: an orientation period 
to stimulate interest and provide ar- 
ticulation with former experiences; a 
period of cooperative planning for the 
study of the unit; a research period 
during which each pupil would develop 
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his ability to do independent research 
and would make a genuine contribu- 
tion; a period for reporting, organiz- 
ing, and synthesizing the findings; 
and an evaluation or appraisal of the 
learning experience. 

Fifth, the pattern would utilize 
among other techniques the following: 
community survey (of local authors 
in literature; of local history and com- 
munity problems in social studies; of 
local geology, water supply, etc., in 
science) ; excursions which would en- 
rich the environment of the learner; 
committee reports which would stim- 
ulate research as well as enrich the 
unit for the group; visual and auditory 
aids; dramatizations, both amateur and 
professional; laboratory situations in 
social studies and language arts as well 
as science; group, school-wide, and 
school - community projects which 


would bring youth and adult together 
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in cooperative enterprises; panel and 
forum discussion, debate, etc. 

Sixth, the pattern would be one 
which provided full opportunity for 
the learner to develop with increasing 
proficiency the ability to appraise his 
own behavior and other aspects of his 
own education, and to become increas- 
ingly more dependent on himself for 
guidance in important life situations. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress 
several points. First, of the four fac- 
tors influencing the educative process, 
the pattern for organization, while 
quite important, is not as important 
as the teacher, the learner, or the 
actual content. Second, patterns must 
be varied to meet different situations; 
there is probably no one “best” pat- 
tern. Third, the recent experimenta- 
tion with patterns has had a good in- 
fluence on the curriculum and should 
continue. 





THE OPERATION OF THE CORE CURRICULUM IN TULSA’ 


By LAVONE HANNA 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma? 


ie DEGREE to which integration 
has taken place within the core pro- 
gram in Tulsa varies from school to 
school and from group to group with- 
in the school. In one of the junior 
high schools all of what might be 
considered traditional subject matter 
is taught by one teacher known as 
the general education teacher. This 
teacher keeps the same group of chil- 
dren for three periods and is responsi- 
ble for the English and mathematical 
skills and for the knowledge of social 
studies and science. The rest of the 


day is spent by the children in the 
shop, the laboratory, on the play- 
ground, in the music room or the art 
studio working on projects which have 
grown out of the problem which orig- 


inated in their general education class. 
In fact, the schedule is flexible enough 
so that an individual child can go to 
the shop or studio for a longer period 
of time than that scheduled for his 
group if his interest and need war- 
rant it. 

In some junior high schools the 
English and social studies or science 
and mathematics are taught by one 
teacher who keeps the children for a 
double period, while in other junior 
high schools the old departmental di- 
visions are closely adhered to. But 
regardless of whether the teacher keeps 
the student one, two, or three periods 
and whether she is responsible for one 
or all of his academic subjects, the 
integrating approach is made through 
the conference hour. 


1This is a second article on the Tulsa program. 
= first appeared in the December, 1939, num- 
er. 

*Miss Hanna is spending the current year at 
Stanford University. 
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The value of the conference hour in 
the junior high school can be best 
understood by a concrete illustration 
of how it works. Last year the sev- 
enth grade group at Woodrow Wilson 
finished the year’s work with a unit on 
“How Can the Family Spend Their 
Leisure Time?” Travel was one of the 
important topics studied. This fur- 
nished an excellent lead into the eighth 
grade theme of Man in His Environ- 
mental Setting. When the children 
came together this year, a survey of 
the interests growing out of their sum- 
mer experiences was made. The tabu- 
lation showed conclusively that the 
students were interested in people and 
the environmentai factors which deter- 
mine their living conditions. Further 
discussion under the leadership of the 
social studies teacher showed a desire 
on the part of the students to know 
something about people in other lands, 
particularly those in European coun- 
tries. Undoubtedly the students were 
influenced by the political happenings 
of the day, for they showed interest in 
the different types of government un- 
der which people lived; why some peo- 
ple wanted more land; why many 
different types of people couldn’t live 
peacefully together in other countries 
when they do in the United States. 
As problems were suggested, they were 
listed on the board, grouped, and or- 
ganized as the interrelationship be- 
tween them became evident. Finally 
the children stated their own problem 
as: “Why do people in the various 
parts of the world live differently?” 

In order to narrow the scope of this 
problem and make it possible for the 
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children to study some areas more 
intensively than others and eventually 
to arrive at some standards for com- 
parison, the children decided to con- 
centrate first on how the people in 
the United States live and then to 
move into other areas as the problem 
developed. It was natural that they 
should decide to start their study with: 
“How do people in Oklahoma live?” 

While the exploration and definition 
of the large problems were taking 
place in the social studies classroom, 
the children had been busy in their 
other classrooms with related studies. 
In science they had learned how to 
solve a problem scientifically; in Eng- 
lish their skills in reading and writing, 
their ability to handle books and use 
the library were evaluated; in mathe- 
matics they learned to recognize im- 
portant factors in problem solving. 
After the selection of the problem, 
“Why do people in various parts of 
the world live differently?” the mathe- 
matics classes listed the important fac- 
tors which they would need in con- 
sidering this problem. 

While the discussion of these factors 
took place in the mathematics class- 
room, all the teachers were made fa- 
miliar with the planning and develop- 
ment of the problem through the 
conference hour. The children were 
encouraged to discuss in their various 
classrooms the implications which 
these factors suggested. 

Through pupil-teacher planning the 
following subproblems were selected: 
1. How do people in the United States 
live? How do the people in Oklahoma 
live? (Social studies.) 2. How does 
climate differ in different parts of the 
United States? (Science.) 3. How do 
people of the United States differ in 
language, customs, traditions, religion, 
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education, and recreation? (English.) 
4. How can we solve problems in 
measurement which we use in our daily 
lives? (Mathematics.) 5. How do 
folk songs differ in different parts of 
the United States? (Music.) 6. How 
has the Indian heritage influenced art 
in America? (Art.) 7. How do the 
sources, markets, retail prices, prep- 
aration, and serving of food compare 
in different parts of the United States? 
How do we select and purchase mate- 
rials, adapt design, and construct a 
garment suitable for a girl living in 
Oklahoma? (Household arts.) 8. 
How does housing differ in different 
parts of the United States? (Manual 
arts.) 9. Why does the American boy 
need to know how to play? How do 
sports and rhythms differ in different 
parts of the United States? (Physical 
education. ) 

In the English classroom, for exam- 
ple, when the instructor asked the 
group, ““What can we do in our Eng- 
lish class to help in solving the prob- 
lem?” they immediately answered that 
they could find out about the lan- 
guage, the dialect and accents used in 
different sections of the United States; 
the education, customs, traditions, and 
recreation of the people. The children 
decided that the sources of informa- 
tion which they would use were: fic- 
tion, history books, magazine articles, 
short stories, personal experiences, in- 
terviews, daily newspapers, movies, 
pictures, poetry, plays, biography, 
travel, and encyclopedias. Some chil- 
dren were suspicious of the reliability 
of some of these sources, and as a result 
set up criteria for checking the re- 
liability of their information. The 
students participated in planning the 
class procedure, the learning activities 
and projects to be undertaken. It was 
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agreed that while the reading record 
would be kept by the English teacher, 
reports should be given in social stud- 
ies, art, science, or any other class 
where they were appropriate and 
needed in the solution of the problem. 

In the senior high school where the 
students are scheduled for three hours, 
two hours, and one hour in the core 
curriculum during their sophomore, 
junior, and senior years, respectively, 
subject-matter boundaries have more 
or less broken down and the children 
speak of their class as social relations 
rather than English, social studies, 
science, and home economics, or they 
are more likely to identify the class 
by the problem on which they are then 
engaged. For example, sophomores 
spend two consecutive hours in social 
relations. The third hour of their core 
program is spent in a creative subject 
of their own choice. The teachers 
who work with them in social rela- 
tions are specialists in English, sciences, 
speech, social studies, and home eco- 
nomics. When a new problem is under 
consideration, these five teachers dis- 
cuss its possibilities in the conference 


hour and make what pre-planning is 
necessary before taking it up with the 
class. The actual planning of the unit 
is done in the classroom with one or 


more of the teachers participating. 
All of the teachers are made familiar 
with these plans during the following 
days and each makes the contribution 
from her special field either to the 
planning of the problem, so that all 
aspects pertinent to the solution of the 
problem will be considered, or in the 
actual teaching of the problem. 
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In studying health, the science 
teacher taught problems dealing with 
the care and use of the human body — 
which are of significance to youth in 
keeping healthy, the home economics 
teacher limited her contribution par- 
ticularly to the relation of diet to 
health and to personal appearance, and 
the social studies teacher was con- 
cerned that the students saw the rela- 
tionship between individual health and 
community health problems. Skill in 
presenting material in either written 
or oral form was the concern of the 
English teacher as well as was the 
quantity and quality of the reading 
which was done in connection with 
the problem. Since the period was 
two hours in length with approximate- 
ly seventy students scheduled in two 
rooms, considerable flexibility could be 
maintained in the handling of the 
group. Both students and teachers 
were concerned not only with the 
functional information which students 
acquired concerning health, but also 
with the attitudes which they were 
developing, the skills with which they 
could read and interpret data of all 
kinds, their ability to analyze prob- 
lems, to collect and organize data, to 
draw sound generalizations, to apply 
social and scientific principles to new 
situations, to think critically, and to 
be aware and willing to do something 
about social problems. 

Although the curriculum is still in 
an experimental stage and is not in 
operation throughout the entire school 
system, the majority of the teachers 
believe that the values inherent in the 
program far outweigh the difficulties 
and failures encountered in putting 
the program into operation. 
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GENERAL CONCEPTS BASIC TO THE CURRICULUM 


By A. R. MEAD 


University of Florida 


Wane Is a learning situation? 
How is it related to the entire area of 
learning? How is it related to the 
school’s program? Under what con- 
ditions are learning situations most 
valuable for the learner and society? 
How is the teacher related to a teach- 
ing-learning situation? How is a group 
of social values (ideals, beliefs) related 
to the school’s program? How do sub- 
ject matter and method operate in the 
program? Is there a place for logically 
organized subject matter in the pro- 
gram? Is the textbook a necessity, 
and, if so, what is its function? Does 
the fact that the organism is a growing 
being have any implications for the 
school’s program? Is the program 
concerned with the “accepted” socio- 
political philosophy of a society such 
as dictatorship or democracy? What 
happens to the oft-expressed creed 
“anyone who knows the subject matter 
of a subject can teach”? These are 
typical of major issues involved in the 
nature of the subject. An attempt 
will be made to indicate certain con- 
clusions with reference to some of 
these issues. 

The school’s program has evolved 
into highly compartmentalized and 
specialized divisions, the divisions usu- 
ally designated as divisions of subject 
matter. The specialized subjects have 
become fixed in the opinions of teach- 
ers and public as the essentials of the 
program. In contrast, social change 
has occurred so that much of the sub- 
ject matter is relatively unimportant 
for all people, even though it may be 
very valuable for a group of people. 


This difference is referred to as cur- 
riculum lag. 

The program of learning begins with 
the child’s present status. There is no 
other way. If the program attempts 
a set of experiences remotely related 
to the child’s present status, then dif- 
ficulty ensues. Within limits, the 
learner must experience the things he 
is to learn, be they skills, attitudes, 
understandings, problem-solving abili- 
ties, or social behavior. The range of 
activities through which learners learn 
is very extensive, and much more ex- 
tensive than employed in most schools. 

The program is supposed to assist 
in meeting needs of learners. Some 
are known by the children; some by 
the teacher; some by the parent; and 
some are unknown to all three. In 
some cases the teacher may be aware 
of a need and the learner not, and 
vice versa. Needs are not always de- 
termined by learner’s preferences, i.e., 
they are not always individual. Some 
are determined by society. 

A learner is also a teacher. He 
makes contributions to the experiences 
of other learners, including the teach- 
ers. The learner can find some mate- 
rials useful which are not discovered 
by others. Learners do evaluating. 
The program should seek to utilize 
this activity and to increase its use. 

Learners in a group constitute a 
social entity and behave differently 
than when isolated from each other. 
This makes the situation different, the 
program different, and the learning 
different. 

Learners have much in common and 


much that is different. Both condi- 
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tions affect the program. Hence, these 
likenesses and differences become one 
set of factors basic to programs. There 
are differences in skills, tastes, prefer- 
ences, interests, problem-solving abili- 
ties, social behavior, emotions, desires, 
understandings, health, and physical 
conditions. All children of capability 
above idiocy can achieve changes. Pro- 
grams necessarily must be provided 
for all levels. If any group is not 
cared for it becomes “wasted capital.” 

The teacher associates with learners 
and influences by his personal and so- 
cial characteristics. These characteris- 
tics may help or may hinder the learner. 
The teacher plans a program for the 
learners. Sometimes this is done in 
comparative isolation from the learn- 
ers. Many excellent programs are 
planned cooperatively by learners and 
teachers (sometimes with the help of 
others). The teacher is a guide for 


materials and equipment to be used in 


the program. These materials and 
equipment are found in the school, 
in the learners, in the teacher, and in 
the community (using community in 
an expanded sense). 

In much of the program of our 
schools the dominant item of equip- 
ment is the textbook. This is largely 
so because of lack of qualifications of 
many teachers and school adminis- 
trators. The proportion of teachers 
who utilize the textbook as a service- 
able tool rather than an_ infallible 
guide is increasing. At the same time, 
no one textbook ever has been written 
which fits all phases of a subject (let 
alone a program) for all learners in 
a group. ‘Teachers grow in service 
with leadership and cooperative work, 
and the school’s program thereby be- 
comes more valuable and textbooks are 
then utilized appropriately. 
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Within the school curriculum the 
level of development attained is af- 
fected by the opinions, beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and demands of community, 
particularly the local community. Few 
schools can achieve a program better 
than local opinion will support. It 
follows then that a flexible program 
must include appropriate school-com- 
munity activities and relations. 

The guidance of growth of individ- 
ual children involves cooperative ac- 
tivities with parents and often other 
people. Some kind of school-commu- 
nity program is an urgent need. 
Through such a program the school 
and community should inform each 
other of objectives and progressively 
modify them, secure mutual under- 
standings, and cooperate as needed. 
The educational program when it in- 
cludes community cooperation should 
share in and direct certain phases of 
all of the larger areas of life growth, 
such as physical (health), aesthetic, 
economic and vocational, intellectual, 
social and ethical-religious. 

The school’s total program is its 
curriculum. Its school government, 
its play, games, classroom work, teach- 
er activity, community activity, work 
of the janitor (in some degree) are 
parts of the curriculum. Subject mat- 
ter in an educational program is expe- 
rience. Because purposes are many and 
varied, subject matter will need to be 
varied. As to nature, this may vary 
from activities of the “experience” 
type to some subject matter of the 
logically organized type. Both are 
found in our lives. 

Method is a part of a program, and 
it may or may not have an important 
role in the program. If appropriate 
to the learning situation, it contributes 
to it. Some system of evaluation is 
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a necessary part of the program in 
order to secure data to help learners, 
teachers, parents, and administrators. 

A curriculum is a general plan, a 
frame of reference, a general guide, 
as well as possessed of other charac- 
teristics. The prevalent organization 
of a school curriculum is in year di- 
visions which are organized into larger 
units. This often forces pupil group- 
ing in the same form. There is grow- 
ing evidence that there are other or- 
ganizations not only as useful, but 
more valuable in some cases. 

In the frame of reference there can 
be distinguished the following inter- 
related factors and conditions: a group 
of objectives, often poorly formulated 
and in need of rethinking; a body of 
materials (potential experiences) , some 
specifically selected, others left to 
choice; a body of learning activities 
sometimes assumed and sometimes in- 
dicated; a body of teaching activities; 
and some plan for evaluation. 

There is probably a better sequence 
of experiences for the learners. This 
is often interpreted to mean placement 
of materials (experiences) by school 
years. At present, data indicates that 
experiences cannot be located accurate- 
ly by grades, and that a placement 
within a three-year limit is probably 
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more appropriate. The value of any 
sequential arrangement is determined 
by: the learner’s background; the dif- 
ficulty in materials which involves 
simpler elements which enable the 
learner to progress; the ability of the 
teacher to adjust materials and expe- 
riences within the limits set by the 
program; and the motivation and de- 
termination of the learner to overcome 
the difficulties involved. Since these 
are variable factors, exact year place- 
ment of materials is much in question 
now. 

A curriculum contains experiences 
which society expects all to undergo; 
and others which are for groups of 
learners. These can be indicated as 
the general program and the special 
areas—-sometimes vocational areas. 

It has been customary to outline 
programs in considerable detail in ad- 
vance. In such cases, changes in pro- 
grams are very slow and secured with 
great difficulty. The outline is a 
partial record of such a curriculum. 
As educational institutions tend to 
more revision and planning, many de- 
tails are planned from month to month, 
or shorter periods. When this is done, 
a curriculum record prepared as the 
program develops becomes necessary. 
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JOURNALISM IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


University of Illinois 


ica: CIVILIZATION today 
without modern mediums of commu- 
nication is unthinkable. Nor can any 
program of secondary education in a 
cooperative society be wholly effective 
without adequate means for the trans- 
mission of ideas and information by 
and among citizens of a school com- 
munity. Such a conclusion is sup- 
ported by data amassed in the National 
Survey of High School Journalism 
completed in the summer of 1939. 
Consider the school newspaper, for 
example. Produced at more or less 
regular intervals, it informs, entertains, 
advises, guides, and influences its read- 
ers. That it is one of the most desir- 


able and worth-while student activities 
is a fact recognized by teachers and 


administrators, heads of schools of 
journalism and other leaders in edu- 
cation. Proof of this is to be found 
of course in many studies, including 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards as well as the Na- 
tional Survey. 

The first school newspaper was The 
Literary Journal, established at the 
Boston Latin School in 1829, but rela- 
tively few school newspapers were 
founded before the World War. In a 
study reported in 1935, one writer 
notes that of 269 newspapers, twenty- 
two were published before 1910, and 
that approximately only one-fourth 
were founded by 1916, one-half by 
1921, and three-fourths by 1926. In 
the National Survey data on 506 pa- 
pers from teachers in 613 schools in- 
dicate that one-fourth were founded 
by 1919, one-half by 1924, three- 
fourths by 1930. It is apparent that 


the rapid growth of the school news- 
paper has occurred in the last decade. 

Since neither the federal govern- 
ment nor many state governments 
through their bureaus or departments 
of education pay much attention to 
scholastic journalism, there are no offi- 
cial figures available to prove exactly 
to what extent newspapers are pub- 
lished in high schools today. How- 
ever, in numerous theses and other re- 
ports various estimates have been made 
since 1922. Newspapers were pub- 
lished in 129 out of 210 schools in the 
North Central Association in 1922; in 
119 of 133 schools in Indiana in 1922; 
in 48 of 75 schools in North Dakota 
in 1928; in 82 of 150 Ohio village 
schools in 1929; in 21 of 280 schools 
in South Carolina in 1930; in 49 of 
116 Virginia white accredited schools 
in 1931; in 163 of 600 schools in 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington in 1931; in 130 of 142 schools 
in California in 1932; in 60 of 175 
schools in Minnesota in 1933; in 154 of 
268 schools in West Virginia in 1935; 
in 259 of 778 schools in the southern 
states in 1935; in 700 of 1,500 schools 
in Pennsylvania in 1939. In the Na- 
tional Survey 506 newspapers in 613 
schools were reported by teachers and 
282 newspapers in 306 schools by ad- 
ministrators. 

The growth of national, state, and 
regional scholastic press association 
parallels the development of the news- 
papers. The number of newspapers 
submitted to the National Scholastic 
Press Association for criticism has been 
increasing, according to Fred L. Kil- 
dow, director, for in 1923, 238 were 
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submitted; in 1926, 272; in 1930, 520; 
in 1937, 986; in 1938, 1,112. Joseph 
M. Murphy, director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, in 1938, 
declares that there were between 20,- 
000 and 25,000 school publications in 
the United States, the majority of 
which were newspapers. On the basis 
of these data it seems safe to conclude 
that at least one-half of the public 
high schools have some form of news 
organ. 

Perhaps the history of the school 
magazine parallels that of the school 
newspaper, for at times these publica- 
tions have been so similar in form and 
purpose that there actually was no 
significant difference between them. 
However, the primary function of the 
magazine today is to encourage crea- 
tive, interpretative, and critical writ- 
ing by high school students rather 
than to disseminate school news. More 
or less an outgrowth of English com- 
position work, it is intended to develop 
the literary interests of both the writer 
and the reader. 

Unquestionably the popularity of 
the newspaper and yearbook have 
caused a decline in interest in the mag- 
azine, but, contrary to the assertion 
of some writers, the magazine has not 
disappeared. Magazines were pub- 
lished in 32 of 210 schools in the 
North Central Association in 1922; 
in four of 27 schools in South Caro- 
lina in 1930; in 14 of 116 Virginia 
white accredited schools in 1931; three 
of 175 schools in 1933; four of 268 
schools in West Virginia in 1935. 
Studies on a nation-wide basis covered 
103 magazines in 1926; 64 in 1928; 
90 in 269 schools in 1935. In the 
National Survey there were magazines 
in only 44 schools reported by 613 
teachers, but 68 were reported by 306 
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principals. However, the number of 
magazines being submitted to the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association for 
criticism is increasing, for in 1937 
there were 128 sent in—more than at 
any other time in that organization’s 
history. 

Since the well-edited newspaper can 
perform the services of the magazine 
in many schools, the magazine is not 
likely to become much more popular. 
Only in big or wealthy schools which 
can afford both a newspaper and a 
magazine is it likely to be produced 
effectively. Nevertheless, it is an edu- 
cative factor not to be ignored. 

Produced annually to commemorate 
in pictures and writing one year of the 
school’s history, the yearbook prob- 
ably has been discussed more widely 
than any other school publication. For 
a time it seemed that it might be 
black-listed, but today principals and 
teachers alike consider it a desirable 
and worth-while publication provided 
that schools can finance it satisfac- 
torily. Numerous efforts to vitalize 
this publication have been effective 
and at the same time have reduced 
the cost. 

Probably one of the first high school 
yearbooks was The Evergreen, pub- 
lished by the Waterville Academy in 
New York in 1845, but a number of 
others were established before 1900. 
In a study of 229 annuals, one writer 
notes that one-fourth were established 
before 1907, one-half by 1915, three- 
fourths by 1920. Of the 132 year- 
books in 613 schools from which teach- 
ers made reports, one-fourth were 
founded by 1910; one-half by 1920; 
three-fourths by 1930. 

Several studies of the extent to 
which yearbooks were published pro- 
vide interesting data. Yearbooks were 
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published by 185 of 219 North Cen- 
tral Association schools in 1922; 53 
of 133 Indiana schools in 1922; 43 
of 74 Kansas schools in 1928; 112 
of 219 Ohio schools in 1928; 38 of 
402 Virginia white accredited schools 
in 1931; 153 of 310 schools in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington in 
1931; 47 of 175 schools in Minnesota 
in 1933. Nation-wide studies reported 
159 in 219 schools in 1929, 530 in 
1931, 291 in 1932. In 1926, it was 
estimated in one magazine that there 
were 4,900 public and private school 
yearbooks in the United States. In 
1938, Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, reported that 1,886 yearbooks 
were listed in that organization’s rec- 
ords. One engraver reports 339 year- 


books in New England states; another 
has records of 1,492 in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Wis- 


consin. Paul B. Nelson, editor of 
Scholastic, says there probably are 2,- 
500 senior high school yearbooks, not 
including various kinds of special and 
mimeographed annuals. An executive 
in one of the leading firms manufac- 
turing yearbook covers estimates that 
there are 7,600 public junior and 
senior high school yearbooks. Prob- 
ably there is some justification for be- 
lieving, then, that one high school in 
five has a yearbook or similar publi- 
cation. 

High school students may engage in 
journalistic activities other than those 
involved in producing a newspaper, 
magazine, or yearbook. Handbooks, 
histories, and other special publications 
have been developed in numerous 
schools. Then, too, there are various 
bureaus to help publicize the schools 
through news releases to local news- 
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papers, special broadcasts of school 
news, and other means of interpreting 
the educational program to the public: 
In one-half or more of these schools 
the extracurricular activities in jour- 
nalism are correlated with the curric- 
ular activities; that is, journalism 
classes or English classes in which news 
writing is studied. Developed in the 
twentieth century, the journalism 
course—usually open to juniors or sen- 
iors or both with a satisfactory scholas- 
tic standing—has become increasingly 
popular. In the National Survey it 
was found that 13,206 students were 
enrolled in the 545 classes reported in 
613 schools. While scattered reports 
indicate the increase in numbers in 
these courses, neither federal nor state 
bureaus and departments of education 
gather data needed to make an exact 
estimate of the extent of journalistic 
teaching in the United States. 
However, there is no doubt that 
curricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties in journalism are worth while and 
desirable in public and private sec- 
ondary schools. Teachers, students, 
administrators, leaders in education, 
heads of schools of journalism approve 
of these learning opportunities pro- 
vided boys and girls are guided by 
competent sponsors. Through experi- 
ences in journalistic activities students 
learn to read and buy newspapers in- 
telligently; gather, evaluate, interpret, 
and present significant information ob- 
jectively; communicate simply, clear- 
ly, and effectively with others in 
written English; write creatively in 
so far as individual capacities permit; 
develop qualities of character and per- 
sonality desirable in a citizen of a 
democracy; learn journalistic tech- 
niques necessary to the production of 
a good school publication. Although 
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there is no place in high school for 
vocational training in journalism, work 
on publication staffs and in journalism 
classes does give boys and girls a 
chance to explore their interests and 
abilities enough to know whether they 
want to prepare for journalistic voca- 
tions in college. 

Scholastic journalism today is ef- 
fective, but it is not so effective as it 
might be. Why not? For one thing 
few staffs or classes have the library 
or classroom facilities they need. Then, 
too, many sponsors perform editorial 
and managerial tasks which should be 
left to staff members. Moreover, spon- 
sors not only appoint editors and staffs 
—a most undemocratic procedure— 
but also, often on the principal’s in- 
sistence, serve as censors! This seems 
incredible in a nation boasting freedom 
of the press. Finally, the average pub- 
lication sponsor, though a person of 
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superior ability, is inadequately pre- 
pared for his important work, for he 
has an average of only three courses 
in journalism! By all means, he should 
have courses in reporting, editing, fea- 
ture writing, educational publicity, 
teaching high school journalism, and 
supervising school publications. This 
is a fact which few principals realize. 

If a democratic social order is to 
be preserved in the United States, our 
mediums of communication must be 
mightier than blackouts and _ blitz- 
kriegs. Consequently, boys and girls 
should learn to understand and to use 
wisely the agencies of public informa- 
tion and public opinion through expe- 
rience with student publications and 
in various journalistic activities. For 
that reason it is time that there was 
a more general acceptance of the value 
of scholastic journalism in the United 
States. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 
BUREAU 


By Warren W. Knox 
New York State Education Department 


EN THE State Education De- 

Ww partment was recently reorgan- 
ized, provision was made for a Bureau 
of Curriculum Development within 
the Division of Secondary Education. 
Since March of this year, organization 
of this Bureau, in charge of Mildred 
McChesney, has been under way. The 
plan of organization has been to pro- 
ceed along such lines as will render the 
most valuable service to teachers and 
administrators in the field of sec- 
ondary education in New York State. 
Accordingly, the two main functions 
of the Bureau are: (1) to assemble 
such materials as will be helpful to 
teachers and administrators in develop- 
ing and reorganizing courses of study 
for their local schools, and (2) to aid, 
encourage and direct curriculum de- 
velopment throughout the state. 

To perform the first service indi- 
cated, the Bureau has been collecting 
from local units within New York 
State and from cities and _ states 
throughout the nation courses of study, 
bulletins on curriculum development 
and such materials as are pertinent to 
the field of secondary education. Also 
effort has been made to gather to- 
gether the most recent text and refer- 
ence books, pamphlet materials, teach- 
ing aids, studies and books on curricu- 
lum development. The Bureau will 
thus be in a position to recommend, at 
firsthand, these materials to teachers 
and administrators desiring help in de- 
veloping local courses of study. 

As a second function the Bureau 
aims to serve as a laboratory where 


those desiring help may receive sug: 
gestions and direction. Teachers are 
urged to come to the Bureau to con- 
sult its files and to study such mate- 
rials as best fit their particular needs, 
to learn something of what other 
schools are doing, to become familiar 
with the newest teaching aids, to re- 
ceive such direction as will result in 
construction of courses that may be 
approved by the department whenever 
the schools desire regents credit for 
these local courses. 

The Bureau hopes to be able to ex- 
tend its services by having available 
an ever-increasing number of mate- 
rials, by issuing bulletins, by reporting 
studies, etc. It can offer the best of 
service only, however, with the co- 
operation of the secondary school 
teachers and administrators of the state. 
For this reason they are urged to make 
use of the services the Bureau offers, 
either by personal visit or through 
correspondence, and to make reports 
on or send to the Bureau courses that 
they have developed. In this way the 
Bureau will be able to furnish mate- 
rials to meet the frequent requests— 
“What are other schools doing in cur- 
riculum development along this or that 
line?” 

In most cases loan of materials to 
local schools or to individuals will not 
be possible, since generally the Bureau 
has but a single copy of courses of 
study, bulletins, and other materials. 
Since state-wide revision of the social 
studies program is now under way, it 
has seemed expedient to give special 
attention to gathering materials in this 
field. Accordingly, offerings in social 
studies exceed those in other fields. 
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NORTH CAROLINA BUILDS 
CURRICULUM LABORATORY 


By J. Minor Gwynn 
University of North Carolina 

N THE LATTER part of July, 1938, 

I was asked to begin the careful 
preparation of a list of materials which 
should go into the proposed Curricu- 
lum Laboratory at our institution. 
The problem before us was essentially 
one requiring an attempt at scientific 
selection if such a procedure could be 
evolved. This was even more impera- 
tive in our case, since our situation in 
North Carolina was further compli- 
cated by a state-wide, state-supported 
minimum school term of eight months, 
by the proposed and partial addition 
of a twelfth grade at the present time, 
and by our regional position calling 
for careful planning in the future de- 
velopment and needs of the South. 

We attacked the problem first 
through a four months’ study of a 
balanced sampling of curriculum lab- 
oratories which had been set up and 
were in operation throughout the 
country. The 1938 bulletin of the 
United States Office of Education! 
lists 106 Curriculum Laboratories and 
Divisions in the nation in 1937. A 
somewhat representative sampling was 
taken of these from all state depart- 
ments of education (10), from me- 
dium-sized and larger cities (9), from 
four-year degree-granting teachers col- 
leges (5), and from colleges and uni- 
versities (15). Smaller cities of 10,- 
000 to 30,000 population were omitted 
since those with fewer than 200 items 
in their laboratories were generally 
disregarded. 


‘Leary, Bernice E. Curriculum Laboratories 
and Divisions. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 
7. Passim. 
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To these thirty-nine laboratories we 
sent a letter in the fall of 1938, re- 
questing help in the following par- 
ticulars for our proposed laboratory 
for both the elementary and secondary 
levels: 1. printed or mimeographed 
list(s) of the books, pamphlets, mono- 
graphs, courses of study, periodicals, 
and materials in your laboratory; 2. 
your recommendations as to which 
things are most important for us to 
include in our laboratory to begin 
with, 

Our next step involved an examina- 
tion of the Columbia check list, “‘Cri- 
teria for Evaluating Course-of-Study 
Materials.”* It comprises a total of 
107 items, almost equally distributed 
among the four parts: Philosophy, 
Content, Activities, and Evaluation of 
Pupils’ Work. Using the two Colum- 
bia lists as a composite base, we worked 
backward and forward from them. 
The following six steps developed, re- 
sulting in six groups of curriculum 
materials for our laboratory: 

Group I: The Columbia Lists, Jud ged 
Outstanding Courses of Study, Revised 
List, May, 1938, and Supplementary 
List, November 1, 1938, were checked 
against each other for duplications, for 
sampling of all sections and states of 
the nation, and for representation of 
large, medium, and small schools on all 
educational levels in all fields and divi- 
sions of study for the elementary, the 
junior high school, and the senior high 
school. This gave a base of 1,346 
items sampling adequately all aspects 
in actual practice, after duplications 
in the two lists were eliminated. 

Group II: Addenda. Since the com- 
posite list made no attempt to include 
other than courses of study, we en- 


*Bruner, Herbert B. ‘‘Criteria for Evaluating 


Course-of-Study Materials."’ Teachers College 
Record, 39: 107-110, November, 1937. 
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deavored to bring it up to date with 
respect to Yearbooks and Reports of 
National or Sectional Committees, in 
regard to the contributions of the 
Special Subject-Matter fields and or- 
ganizations on all educational levels, 
and in connection with special cur- 
ricular phases in which it seemed weak. 
These Addenda Lists were passed upon 
by at least three persons: a specialist 
in that particular field, an expert in 
the curriculum, and a specialist in 
school administration and supervision. 
There were 240 items in this group. 
Group III: No books of a general 
or specific nature on the curriculum 
and its aspects were included in the 
basic lists and in the addenda. There- 
fore, we prepared such a carefully- 
selected list and a list of bibliographical 
material in all curricular fields. The 
total number of items here was sixty- 
four. We also prepared a recom- 


mended list of periodicals necessary for 
use in curriculum study, a total of 
twenty-six. 

Group IV: No curriculum labora- 
tory would be complete without sam- 
ples of the textbooks and supplemen- 
tary texts used in the state in which 


it is located. In North Carolina and 
in certain other states there are state- 
adopted basal texts in all subjects and 
grades and state-adopted lists of sup- 
plementary texts and workbooks. We 
added such lists for North Carolina, 
totaling 438 items. 

Group V: Many United States Gov- 
ernment bulletins of a carefully chosen 
nature can be had for the asking or 
for an insignificant sum, and they 
would be very valuable for a labora- 
tory. We recommended specifically 
a list of those Government Depart- 
ments and Bureaus from whom re- 
quests should be made. The tota! 
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number of items recommended was 
400. 

Group VI: The laboratory could not 
serve the Southern Region effectively 
in its future development without 
complete files from the sixteen South- 
ern States of all of their State bulletins, 
courses of study, pamphlets, and hand- 
books. We listed these sixteen states 
and recommended that such material 
in complete form be secured. The 
estimated number of items was sev- 
enty-five. 

When this foundational list was 
completed in May, 1939, we were 
faced with the problems of keeping it 
up to date and of continual additions 
of worth-while items as these became 
available in printed or mimeographed 
form. With the cooperation of the 
entire staff of the Department of Edu- 
cation, the following procedure was 
worked out: 

1. Each member in his particular 
field submits to the coordinator from 
time to time new publications or re- 
visions in curriculum materials, using 
a regular, complete bibliographical 
form on three-inch by five-inch cards. 

2. Each staff member clips and 
hands to the coordinator reviews of 
various books, pamphlets, and curric- 
ulum materials as he runs across them; 
each one also recommends removal or 
replacement of materials as he judges 
wise. 

3. The coordinator assembles all of 
this information, adds to it the results 
from his reading and study of the en- 
tire field of the curriculum, and then 
calls in two other specialists in each 
field to assist him in the final selection 
of all the items on the composite list. 
This list is compiled every quarter and 
no item is ordered which does not have 
a final vote of two out of the three. 
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Upon this basis we have built a 
fairly representative curriculum lab- 
oratory of some 3,000 items as fol- 
lows: courses of study, 1,124; text- 
books, manuals, workbooks for ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, 1,546; 
and pamphlets, reports, bulletins on 
various aspects of the curriculum, 277. 
Housed in a smaller room to begin 
with, we are now forced to plan larger 
quarters with tables, chairs, files, and 
a master catalog by place for courses 
of study, by author for textbooks and 
general books and pamphlets on the 
curriculum. All materials are ar- 
ranged by shelves according to fields 
or areas of the curriculum, such as 
Social Science (Elementary), Science 
(Secondary), etc. 
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CONFERENCE REVIEWS VIRGINIA 
CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


By J. L. Blair Buck 
Director of Instruction, Virginia State 
Board of Education 

A CONFERENCE of delegates repre- 

senting various state organiza- 
tions was held on the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth of December at Farmville 
State Teachers College to review the 
Virginia Program for Improving In- 
struction and to suggest “‘next steps” 
in the program. Dr. Charles W. 
Knudsen of George Peabody College 
was invited to present trends in other 
states to the conference as a whole and 
to serve as counselor and adviser to 
the study groups into which the con- 
ference was divided. The following 
organizations were invited to send dele- 
gates, and it is interesting to note that 
of sixty-eight delegates invited only 
six failed to attend. Various state 
Organizations of elementary teachers, 
high school teachers, elementary prin- 
cipals, high school principals, elemen- 
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tary supervisors, division superintend- 
ents, and college and university pro- 
fessors were represented; also the State 
Board of Health, the State Board of 
Welfare, the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, and 
the Home Demonstration Clubs. The 
four men now serving as high school 
curriculum counselors and the various 
supervisors from the State Department 
of Education completed the confer- 
ence roster of ninety-one participants. 

After a brief period of orientation 
the delegates were divided, according 
to their own choices, into three com- 
mittees to make a critical study of the 
following aspects of the Virginia Pro- 
gram and to suggest modifications: 1. 
the point of view underlying the pro- 
gram; 2. the aims and the evaluation 
of these aims; and 3. procedures for 
promoting the program in various 
ways. 

The study groups worked industri- 
ously throughout Thursday and Fri- 
day, discussing the program and study- 
ing appropriate references provided for 
them and then made reports to the 
conference as a whole. 

The committee work was done un- 
der the guidance of experienced chair- 
men and with the help of experienced 
counselors. The conference exceeded 
the expectations of those who planned 
it, and it is believed that among the 
values resulting, the two following 
may be emphasized: 1. helpful sug- 
gestions for those who will be con- 
cerned with the important task of re- 
vising teaching materials; 2. renewed 
confidence among members of the con- 
ference that the Virginia Program is 
proceeding on a sound basis which does 
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not require any changes which will 
not be adequately provided for by the 
plan of continuous revision and eval- 
uation adopted at the beginning of the 
program. 

Among the recommendations ap- 
proved by the conference was that of 
stimulating increased study among 
groups of teachers and members of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations through 
preparing study course outlines to sup- 
plement those now in use. 

At the beginning of the Program 
for Improving Instruction in 1932, the 
proposed aims of education and the 
principles on which they were based 
were referred both to representative 
men and women throughout the state 
who were not directly connected with 
the schools and colleges and to many 
committees and individuals within the 
profession of education. Some of the 
suggestions from the group not con- 
nected with the schools and colleges 
were of significant value to the teach- 
ers who revised the aims. 

The study conference has been found 
one of the most effective means used 
in Virginia for planning the solution 
of professional problems, for exchang- 
ing ideas and experiences, and for es- 
tablishing a common ground of under- 
standing among those who are involved 
in the Program of Improving Instruc- 


tion. 
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THE CURRICULUM IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Genevieve Bowen 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 


I SPITE OF progress in the consolida- 
tion of small rural schools and in 


the transportation of pupils to city 
and village schools, almost half the 
children of our nation are still being 
educated in one-room and two-room 


schools. What administrative, curric- 
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ular, and supervisory adjustments are 
being made to improve the educational 
experiences of these children? 

Recently we made a survey of the 
situation in one-room schools through- 
out the country in an effort to adjust 
our training of rural teachers to cur- 
rent conditions. A brief questionnaire 
was sent to the Division of Rural 
Education of each state department 
of education. It included the follow- 
ing major items: administrative organi- 
zation, curriculum organization, and 
training and supervision of teachers. 

The replies which were received 
from thirty-five states were grouped 
roughly for analysis into four sectional 
groups: eastern, middle western, south- 
ern, and western. Interpretation of 
such general data with so limited a 
number of cases must necessarily be 
tentative, but certain tendencies are 
suggested. Sectional differences in ad- 
ministrative and curriculum organiza- 
tion are not marked. The eastern sec- 
tion appears on the whole to be more 
progressive in administration than the 
others, with two-thirds of the states 
grouping grades into three, four or five 
groups, as against only two-fifths of 
the states in the middle western, and 
about one-half in each of the other 
sections. 

Fifty per cent of the one-room 
schools of the states replying are still 
organized into eight grades with sep- 
arate daily classes, while all others but 
one are grouping grades into three, 
four or five groups. The plan of al- 
ternation in odd and even years, for a 
time so much favored, appears to be 
less commonly employed, at present. 
Combination of grades for certain sub- 
jects is the most commonly used ad- 
ministrative device, with the integra- 
tion of subjects within one grade sec- 
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ond in frequency. Integration of 
subjects, combined with some group- 
ing or alternation plan, is used by one- 
third or less of the schools. 

The replies seem to indicate that 
state-wide provision for administrative 
improvement in the small rural schools 
has been halting, that local supervis- 
ors and administrators have made va- 
rious efforts to adjust the organization 
for more favorable teaching condi- 
tions and that the combining of grades 
is more commonly used than the inte- 
gration of subject matter. 

Turning to curriculum organization 
we find that a program of revision is 
in progress in thirty of the thirty-five 
states replying. About half the states 
now have a differentiated curriculum 
for rural schools. Twenty-six still have 
subjects organized separately by grades. 
The replies also indicated that in a 
number of states the curriculum 
was organized around centers of in- 
terest, social purposes, or objectives. 
Coupled with the preponderance of 
curriculum revision programs these re- 
plies may perhaps be interpreted as ex- 
perimental attempts to adjust rigid 
subject-matter requirements to the 
newer psychological and social prin- 
ciples of modern curriculum building. 

A large proportion of the states re- 
plying are awake to the need for a new 
type of curriculum organization and 
are at work upon it. Working phi- 
losophies based upon social and psy- 
chological needs of children seem to be 
indicated as the foundations of these 
revision programs, and teachers seem 
to be offered opportunity to participate. 

Training in new procedures is defi- 
nitely given to prospective rural teach- 
ers in almost 100 per cent of the 
teachers colleges of the states replying. 
Supervision on the other hand is not 
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up to the level of training, and is in- 
adequately distributed. A dishearten- 
ingly large proportion of rural teach- 
ers is, as yet, not offered any direct 
help in initiating new types of teach- 
ing procedures. 

The general outlook, however, can 
be considered more hopeful than for 
many years. Nationwide interest in 
curriculum revision is stimulating and 
challenging both teachers and super- 
visors. The needs of the rural school 
are being considered, specifically, and 
in their relation to the larger pat- 
tern of American education. With 
teacher training institutions leading, 
and with curriculum committees en- 
listing the participation of rural teach- 
ers in the development of procedures 
adapted to the administrative and en- 
vironmental problems of each section, 
a concerted movement toward better 
educational standards for these thou- 
sands of children must result. 
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CURRICULUM STUDY IN PROVISO 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


By Florence B. Williams and E. R. Sifert 
Proviso Township High School 


HAT THE WHOLE system of edu- 

cation is organized in a fashion 
quite contrary to what we conceive to 
be the “democratic way of life” is 
almost a truism. The need in many 
schools is to develop in the faculty 
a democratic attitude toward curricu- 
lum planning and to give ample op- 
portunity for cooperative thinking in 
determining the educational policies of 
an institution. To meet this need, the 
members of the committees involved 
in curriculum study, which includes 
practically every faculty member, have 
been trying to develop a school pro- 
gram that may be best for the young 
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people of this district. They are aware 
of the fact that no one program of 
studies, as adopted by any other insti- 
tution, exactly fits this particular area. 
What the results of this study will 
be, no one can predict at present, but 
it is hoped that out of it, through evo- 
lutionary development, will come the 
curricula that will best meet the needs 
of the students of this area. 

There is a realization that an admin- 
istrative mechanism is essential to the 
continuance of any program of study. 
Therefore, the faculty has been or- 
ganized into the following committees: 

General Curriculum Committee. 
This committee consists of representa- 
tives of all departments and adminis- 
trators. Its functions are: 1. to act 
as a clearinghouse for all the cur- 
ricular problems; 2. to receive, criti- 
cize, and approve outlines of new 
courses; 3. to make revisions as neces- 
sary each year in the curriculum hand- 
book; 4. to serve as a correlating 
agency of the class activities of various 
related departments; 5. to make rec- 
ommendations regarding the measure- 
ments of achievement and native ca- 
pacity to be used in the school; 6. to 
concern itself with recommendations 
regarding the differentiation of subject 
matter of students of varying mental 
capacities; and 7. to make recommen- 
dations regarding procedures to be used 
in the articulation of the grade schools 
and the high school. 


Steering Committee. 


The general 
purpose of this committee is to act as 
a coordinating body, whose primary 
duty is to foresee what is necessary in 
order to guide and to follow up proce- 


dures. It attempts to attack each 
problem with the idea of recognizing 
the facts as such, of balancing the the- 
oretical with the practical point of 
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view and of maintaining a “whole- 
school” picture with regard to pupil, 
community, teacher, and administra- 
tion. 

Committee on New Courses. This 
committee makes whatever revisions 
are necessary each year in the curric- 
ulum handbook. It studies the pre- 
liminary applications and complete 
course of study from those depart- 
ments desiring to offer new courses or 
to make any changes in their offer- 
ings and provides for the presentation, 
criticism, and approval of such courses 
before the Steering Comr'ttee, and 
sometimes before the Gener: Commit- 
tee. In order that this committee may 
see more readily the relation of any 
new course to similar courses already 
offered, each department submits year- 
ly its long-time program which sets 
forth the philosophy underlying the 
offerings of that department and its 
proposed revisions. 

Committee on Correlation. The 
committee on correlation makes a 
study of the offerings of related de- 
partments in the light of the way the 
work of one department may supple- 
ment that of another. It aims to 
keep teachers informed of present 
trends. It has been instrumental in 
establishing a professional library for 
Proviso. 

Committee on Testing. This com- 
mittee has directed its study to an 
analysis of the present status of achieve- 
ment testing in Proviso. It hopes to 
make recommendations regarding the 
measurements of achievements and na- 
tive capacity to be adopted for the 
school, all of which hinges on the clear 
formulation of just what educational 
outcomes we expect a pupil to achieve 
through a series of curriculum expe- 
riences. 
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Committee on Articulation of the 
Grade Schools and the High School. 
The problem of this committee per- 
tains to the transition of the eighth 
grade student into the ninth grade of 
high school in a community where the 
township high school serves thirty- 
two grade schools, many of which are 
in different systems under different 
administrators, and none of which is 
under the high school administrator. 
Much of the work has been concerned 
with becoming aware of the mutual 
responsibilities of the elementary and 
high school systems in this matter of 
adjustment from one system to the 
other. Considerable progress has been 
effected through the joint meetings of 
the grade school principals and super- 
visors with the administration and 
heads of departments of the high 
school. 


First Progress Report. At the end 


of the first year’s experience with the 
organization a very complete First 
Progress Report was compiled and a 
copy given to every teacher and board 


member. ‘This included a letter of 
transmittal, the functions of the com- 
mittees, a comprehensive report from 
each committee, the tentative long- 
time program of each department, and 
a review of the year’s professional 
meetings. Within the report are rather 
detailed statements that show the 
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thinking that is at work, even to in- 
cluding certain stenographic reports of 
conferences. It is the hope that each 
faculty member will study this report 
carefully and present his criticism in 
writing. It is desired that each teacher 
study and discuss not only the sub- 
jects and offerings of his own depart- 
ment, but also that he study and offer 
his criticism and suggestions regarding 
offerings in any department within the 
school. There is a very evident need 
for the science teacher to know what 
is going on in the social science depart- 
ment, for the music teacher to know 
what is going on in the language de- 
partment, and so on. 

Professional Faculty Meetings. From 
time to time there are professional fac- 
ulty meetings when the teachers divide 
into groups of ten or twelve to discuss 
such topics as “Should a general edu- 
cation be the same for every pupil in 
Proviso?” ‘Should we have a required 
group of orientation courses extending 
through four years?” etc. The think- 
ing which is going on in the smaller 
committees is thus gradually permeat- 
ing these discussion groups, the depart- 
mental meetings, and the meetings of 
heads of departments. The result so 
far seems to be a swing from a state 
of comparative apathy to an “all-fac- 
ulty” awareness of, and interest in, 
curriculum planning for Proviso. 
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COURSES AND ENROLLMENTS IN 
MISSOURI HIGH SCHOOLS 

A recent bulletin! of the Missouri 
State Department of Education reports 
a study of the courses and enrollments 
in Missouri high schools for the year 
ending in 1938, together with a com- 
parison of these data with the figures 
for the year ending in 1928. The 
study was made by Mr. Glenn Feather- 
stone, Director of Research, of the 
Missouri State Department of Educa- 
tion. The data were taken from the 
reports of high school supervisors for 
895 high schools. The tabulation is 
broken down to show the courses of- 
fered for small, medium, and large 
high schools. A summary of the trends 
revealed by the study follows: 

In general the fifteen to twenty 
courses, around which were built most 
of the high school programs of ten 
years ago, occupy about the same rela- 
tive position in the programs of today. 
The offerings and enrollments in Eng- 
lish, social science, mathematics, and 
science have not changed radically 
during this time. 

The decrease in the enrollments in 
certain courses taken by almost all 
freshmen and the increase in the en- 
rollments in certain courses taken by 
almost all sophomores and juniors pre- 
sumably are the results of a decrease 
in mortality of high school students 
at the end of the ninth and tenth 
grades. 

There has been a decided increase in 
the enrollment and offerings in the so- 
called practical arts fields such as vo- 
cational home economics, vocational 


1Missouri State Department of Education—Cur- 
ricular Offerings of Missouri High Schools, 1937- 
38. Bulletin No. 2. Jefferson City, Missouri: 
State Department of Education. 1939. 24 p. 
Paper covers. 
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agriculture, commerce, and industrial 
arts. Apparently an increasing num- 
ber of secondary school pupils are in- 
terested in courses which offer greater 
promise of more tangible future value, 

The drop in enrollments in the col- 
lege preparatory courses such as for- 
eign languages and advanced mathe- 
matics has continued through the last 
ten years. This trend has not con- 
tinued, however, in the advanced sci- 
ence courses. Although the per cent 
of high school graduates going on to 
college has decreased in the last ten 
years, this decrease in enrollments in 
the college preparatory subjects might 
also be a reflection of the liberalization 
of entrance requirements on the part 
of colleges. 

There has been a fairly general in- 
crease in enrollments in the fine arts, 
but only in the field of music has this 
increase been very pronounced. 

Most schools follow the recommen- 
dations of the State Department of 
Education as to grade-placement of 
courses and the amount of credit for 
which they should be offered. 

The trend from general to voca- 
tional courses in the fields of agricul- 
ture and home economics may be ac- 
counted for in large measure by the 
special reimbursement from state and 
federal funds for the 


courses. 


vocational 


In general the large schools restrict 
the offering of a course to a single 
grade more frequently than do the 


smaller schools. 


Any alternation, 


which occurs for the most part in 
smaller schools, necessitates offering 
the alternated courses in at least two 
grades. 
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The total number of courses of- 
fered by all schools has not changed 
very much in the last ten years. 
Courses which have been dropped in 
one field have been replaced as a rule, 
by courses in the same field or other 
fields. However, it was noted during 
the compilation of data that the typical 
small high school of 1937-38 offered 
more units of work than the typical 
small high school of 1927-28 offered. 
This means that more high school stu- 
dents now have a chance to elect some 
of their courses than ever before. 

The frequent elimination of courses 
from the high school program and the 
addition of new courses offer evidence 
that school administrators of Missouri 
are aware of the problems faced by 
high school youth and are making an 
effort to contribute something in the 
solution of these problems. Of course, 
some of these changes are primarily a 
change in name only, but the majority 
of them would involve at least a re- 
organization of subject matter if not 
a complete replacement. 
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Karr, Harrison M.—An Investiga- 
tion of the Speech Activities in the 
High Schools of Los Angeles County, 
with Special Attention to the Effects 
of an Integrated Program Upon the 


Aims, Methods, and Results of 
Speech Training. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1938. 
Doctor’s dissertation. 

The effect of integration upon 
speech instruction is the topic of this 
study. The data were ascertained by 
interviews with principals and teach- 
ers from forty-two high schools in Los 
Angeles County, California. 

The schools studied were classified 
on the basis of the opinions of the prin- 
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cipals into the following categories: 
integrated, middle-of-the-road, and 
conservative. There were six of the 
first group, twenty-one of the second, 
and eight of the third. 

Of the seventy-three persons inter- 
viewed relative to speech in the inte- 
grated program, fifty-seven were of 
the opinion that there is more speaking 
in the integrated program, fifteen held 
that there was little or no increase 
of speech activities in such a program, 
and one believed that there was a de- 
crease in these activities. Fifty-four 
out of sixty-eight were of the opinion 
that there was more serious attention 
to speech in the integrated than in 
the traditional program, that is to say, 
they believed there was less undesirable 
exhibitionism. Nevertheless, forty- 
seven out of seventy-three held that 
the integrated program does not make 
satisfactory provisions for speech in- 
struction. The reasons offered in sup- 
port of this view are as follows: (1) 
while many opportunities for speech 
are provided, the work in speech is 
poorly done; and (2) special speech 
needs such as training for special oc- 
casions and development of the voice 
are not cared for. 

This study is seriously limited. In 
the first place the interview technique, 
as here used, can hardly tell us more 
than what certain people believe, and, 
since what they believe may not con- 
form to actuality, their statements 
may be empty words. In the second 
place we cannot take the effects of 
an integrated program, or for that 
matter any program, upon speech se- 
riously unless we know also that spe- 
cial effort has been made to recognize 
speech activities. The study may have 
much practical value for the local sit- 
uation. As a survey of the status of 
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speech instruction in the high schools 
of Los Angeles County, the study 
doubtless has merit. But its general 
value is negligible. 

B. O. S. 
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Boyer, LEE EMERsoN—College Gen- 
eral Mathematics for Prospective 
Secondary School Teachers. State 
College, Pennsylvania: The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1939. 106 p. 
$1.00. Doctor’s dissertation. 

This study investigates the need of, 
and suggests the content for, a general 
mathematics course for teacher-train- 
ing curricula. Taking his cue from 
Hogben’s statement! that “the man of 
the machine age is a calculating ani- 
mal,” the author regrets, first, that 
those who are taught mathematics get 
only its “formal and narrowly techni- 
cal aspects,” almost no attempt being 
made “to show the subject’s social 
history, its significance in our social 
lives, and the immense dependence of 
mankind upon it,” and, second, that 
due to the liberalization of high school 
and college requirements, an increasing 
number of secondary school teachers 
have had no college mathematical 
training (fifty-seven per cent of 700 
recently certificated non-mathematics 
teachers, trained in the colleges of 
Pennsylvania, had no mathematics on 
the college level). As indicated by 
the author, the significance of such a 
study is greatly increased by the grow- 
ing tendency to break across depart- 
mental lines in elementary and second- 
ary school instruction. 


1Mathematics for the Million. 
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In order to get at the question of 
the content of a general mathematics 
course for the high school teacher, the 
author devised a questionnaire based 
upon twenty-five mathematical topics, 
These topics were selected from the 
following sources: (a) the topics 
stressed in eleven research studies deal- 
ing with mathematical concepts useful 
in various subject areas; (b) the top- 
ics emphasized in reports of twelve 
curriculum studies; (c) concepts 
found necessary to intelligent reading 
of 101 mathematical articles in non- 
mathematical periodicals; and (d) top- 
ics treated in twelve recent popular 
and general mathematics books. The 
questionnaire was sent to 451 second- 
ary teachers, 136 elementary teach- 
ers, and 325 successful college in- 
structors and curriculum experts for 
their judgment of the worth of each 
topic in the training of teachers. In- 
ter-subject and inter-group correla- 
tions indicate that elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers have essentially the 
same mathematical needs, and_ that 
teachers can be divided into two 
groups with respect to these needs: (a) 
mathematics, science, and industrial 
arts teachers (average correlation of 
agreement between supervisors in these 
areas was .90), and (b) English, lan- 
guage, and social studies (average cor- 
relation of .79). 

The study is concluded by an out- 
line of the fifteen topics indicated by 
the study to be the most important 
elements in a college course in general 
mathematics for prospective teachers. 

W. E. CANNON 
University of Illinois 
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THe NATIONAL SociETY OF COLLEGE 
TeacHERS OF EpucaTion — The 
Study of College Instruction, Year- 
book XXVII. Chicago, Illinois: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1939. 
314 p. 

The authors of this book avowedly 
hesitated to undertake it. Yet, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, they might well 
undertake a supplementary volume also 
which would help put their many sug- 
gestions into practice. 

This book gives an up-to-date, 
rather comprehensive account of its 
subject. Every chapter is readable 


and, while brief, shows extended study. 
The introduction and opening chapter 
by Douglass and Cottrell, respectively, 
together put the subject into broad, 
convincing perspective, emphasizing 


the need for cooperative effort “in 
thinking out . . . the objectives... 
and adapting content, as well as meth- 
ods, to the objectives.” In the rest 
of Part I, recent changes in the aims, 
methods, curriculum, and administra- 
tion of college instruction are briefly 
summarized by Tewksbury and Butts; 
the effects of changing high school ob- 
jectives, curriculum, philosophy, and 
methods, by Grizzell; those of the 
changing type and number of college 
students, by Works; and the effects of 
changes in technology, population, 
economic-political problems, religion, 
leisure, and communication and prop- 
aganda, by Douglass and Rainey. 

The second of the three equal parts 
deals with facts and implications of 
psychology. What the principles of 
learning imply for the teaching of 
facts, general concepts, attitudes and 
ideals, and emotional adjustment, as 
well as for “transfer of training,” are 
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dealt with by Dashiell; what influ- 
ences develop personality, by Hart- 
mann; what motivation implies for 
many phases of individualization of 
instruction and for “goal-directed ac- 
tivity” in the teaching of English com- 
position and foreign languages, by 
McConnell; what the facts of indi- 
vidual variation are among and within 
persons, by Griffith; and what coun- 
seling and personnel service can do for 
numerous student problems, by Wrenn. 

Part III deals with techniques or 
“approaches” for studying college in- 
struction. Those for ascertaining ob- 
jectives of institutions, curriculum, 
courses, and units, as well as for 
evaluating outcomes, with the fine 
arts as illustration, are discussed by 
Eurich; those for selection and organi- 
zation of subject matter through 
studying the student, determining pre- 
requisites, utilizing objectives, analyz- 
ing needs, and arranging units as illus- 
trated in the social studies, by Palmer 
Johnson; those for using a more rig- 
orous experimental approach to the 
whole problem, by Eurich and Bush; 
those for appraising teachers through 
ratings and student opinion, by Rem- 
mers; those for appraising extra-class- 
room activities of teachers, especially 
research and writing, by Benner; and 
those for giving the teacher a profes- 
sional education both before and dur- 
ing service, by Gray. 

In conclusion, Cottrell lists ten 
trends emphasized in the book, as well 
as four phases of the task of continu- 
ing the studies mentioned. He closes 
with a general statement of the re- 
maining need. 

This book has obvious value for 
administrators and will probably stim- 
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ulate interest among teachers. But 
it is so general and discursive that its 
effect on teachers seems to be mainly 
a desire for more definite ideas. Col- 
lege teachers are busy people. They 
are far more anxious to increase the 
effectiveness and significance of their 
teaching than is often alleged. But 
they need concrete illustrations of ade- 
quate teaching in their particular 
fields, as well as in the new “areas” 
now being widely proposed. 
Mowat G. FRASER 
Winthrop College 
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Dix, LesteR—A Charter for Progres- 
sive Education. New York: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. 107 pp. 
As the title implies, this little vol- 
ume presents what its author believes 
to be a basis for the reorganization 


of secondary education in terms of 
(1) a modern conception of the na- 
ture of the learner and of learning, 
(2) the ideals of democratic living, 
and (3) a functional organization 
which breaks with the “child-centered” 
as well as the “‘society-centered” cur- 
riculum. The program proposed pur- 
ports to furnish the sense of direction 
and the guidelines that progressive 
education, which “has not yet suc- 
ceeded in forging its own positive con- 
ception of what it is seeking,” would 
do well to follow. 

The “charter” grows out of the au- 
thor’s experience at Lincoln School, 
but disclaims any attempt to describe 
the program of this progressive school 
which has now “come of age.” The 
reader is told, however, that the func- 
tional curriculum proposed could be 
introduced in Lincoln School with only 
a slight shift in theory and practice. 
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“The change would not be great, dras- 
tic, or abrupt. It would mean only a 
slight shift in our educational thinking 
and the thoughtful coordination of a 
number of activities now important 
in the school into a design for the 
central area of the curriculum.” 

The psychology which underlies the 
program is organic, evolutionary, and 
dynamic. It rejects the time-honored 
dualism between mind and body and 
proclaims the complete interdepend- 
ence and unity of the biological be- 
havior with conscious emotional states 
and intellectual activities. It is evolu- 
tionary in that man’s capacities are 
still emerging from older, simpler pat- 
terns. Psychologically there seems to 
be no limit to the capacity of the hu- 
man organism to develop and grow 
along desirable lines. This belief is 
made clear by the following note of 
optimism: “Implied here is the belief 
that the best things that man can 
know and do have not all been done; 
that his behavior may continue to 
evolve without limit into more effi- 
cient, more satisfying, and more beau- 
tiful forms through an_ evolutional 
process reaching as far into the future 
as it does back into the past.” 

Democracy is defined—not as a 
form of government—but as a way 
of life in which the individual has 
intrinsic worth, and “cooperates ef- 
fectively in a social solution his prob- 
lems and the attainment of his de- 
sires.” This way of life is not a gift 
of the gods, but must be wrought out 
through hard, persistent efforts guided 
by courageous action and creative in- 
sights. 

The curriculum which emerges from 
the frame of reference which is 
sketched briefly above is divided into 
the following four areas: (1) the 
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study of oneself, (2) the study of the 
social environment, (3) the study of 
the natural environment, and (4) the 
study of the arts. There is no pre- 
scribed scope and sequence, but rather 
a curriculum organization for continu- 
ous planning which provides for ver- 
tical and horizontal organization. The 
first area is regarded as the core or 
center since the others all stem from 
the experience of the growing, de- 
veloping self. 

The last section of the book is de- 
voted to a very helpful discussion of 
the procedures for putting the pro- 
posed program into effect. The author 
advocates a system of teacher advisers 
who serve to coordinate the various 
aspects of the program. 

The style of the book is clear, and 
on the whole is interestingly written. 
The reviewer is somewhat irritated, 
however, by the way each page is 


broken up by paragraph headings‘ 


which tend to interfere with the con- 
tinuity of the discussion. 

While the book does not purport 
to present the Lincoln School program 
directly, the implication is clear that 
the program of the school is moving 
in the direction indicated. More dis- 
cussion of the present status would 
help the reader to understand just 
what a progressive school that has 
“come of age” actually does. At any 
rate, one may watch with interest the 
evolving program in order to see how 
closely it approximates the projected 
program of the director and his asso- 
Ciates. 

Without a doubt, the book is a 
contribution to the literature of the 
progressive education movement on 
the secondary level. It should prove 
to be of great value to those who are 
trying to reorganize the secondary 
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school in order to make it a vital in- 
fluence in American life. 
Harotp ALBERTY 
Ohio State University 
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Jones, ArTHuR J., GrizzeELL, E. D., 
AND GRINSTEAD, W. J.—Principles 
of Unit Construction. New York: 
McGraw - Hill Book Company. 
1939. 232 p. $2.00. 

Ever since the beginning of the at- 
tempts to organize learning into units 
of instruction, there has been much 
confusion over the use of the term 
“unit.” Any attempt to establish 
principles of unit construction is an 
ambitious project. It is the hope of 
the authors of this book that the prin- 
ciples of unit construction which they 
propose “utilize the recent findings of 
experimental psychology and the con- 
tributions of the Gestalt or organismic 
psychology.” The major portion of 
the book deals with units developed 
on the secondary level. In the criti- 
cisms expressed against the center-of- 
interest unit, reference is made to work 
in the elementary school. 

Possibly the fact that this brief 
study has three authors explains to 
some extent the failure of the content 
to achieve unity. The earlier chapters, 
devoted to a discussion of objectives 
and principles underlying unit con- 
struction, are not consistent with later 
chapters, which offer a treatment of 
the experimental methods by which 
these objectives are to be achieved. 
Also the samples of units in the ap- 
pendix bear no appreciable relation- 
ship to the principles proposed earlier 
in the book. 

Three types of units are considered 
—subject matter, center-of-interest, 
and adaptation. Samples of each are 
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given in the appendix. Subject-mat- 
ter units, defined as organizations of 
subject matter to be learned, are rap- 
idly dismissed as being “based upon 
an outmoded psychology of learning.” 
The center-of-interest unit is defined 
as “a series of worth-while experi- 
ences bound together around some cen- 
tral theme of child interest.” This 
type of unit is criticized, with some 
justice, for its lack of completeness, 
direction, and educational purpose. 
Another objection of the authors to 
this type of unit is that while “it 
comes close to the desirable method 
in its approach to the development of 
certain attitudes and interests, it fails 
because it utilizes the old formal meth- 
ods for the development of habits and 
skills.” In the discussion of this type 
of unit, one is led to wonder whether 
the authors are familiar with the evo- 
lution of the unit concept. In fact, 


they do not evidence an understanding 
of the modern elementary school, even 
though it is in this field that the unit 
organization or project method was 
first developed. 

The unit of adaptation, the unit re- 
ceiving major emphasis in the book, is 


described as follows: “The unit of 
learning consists of a group or chain 
of planned, coordinated activities un- 
dertaken by the learner in order to gain 
control over a life situation. The uni- 
fying principle is not the logical or- 
ganization of the activities themselves, 
often thought of as subject matter, 
nor a center of child interest, but the 
learning product to be achieved. This 
learning product is not merely a skill, 
a habit, an attitude, etc., but such an 
integrated combination of these as will 
result in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to a life situation.” The cen- 
tral objective of the unit of adaptation 
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is “the mastery of some type of life 
situation.” 

When the reader refers to later chap. 
ters which deal with planning, moti- 
vating, and guiding these units of 
adaptation, he is amazed to discover 
that in practice these units are to be 
confined to departmental subject fields, 
The authors support this position when 
they contend that “it is not yet clear 
whether the future will show that it 
is possible to combine certain subjects 
such as history, English literature, art, 
and music or whether we can eliminate 
entirely subject-matter lines. Some 
interesting experiments are now being 
tried out. Whatever may be accom- 
plished in the future, the problem of 
the high school teacher for some time 
to come will be confined largely to one 
particular department.” It is not sur- 
prising that the authors have difficulty 
in presenting in the appendix samples 
of units which are “socially valuable 
and definitely related to the needs and 
abilities of varying individuals” and 
designed to give “the learner the abil- 
ity to meet life situations effectively” 
when the search is confined to descrip- 
tions of units which operate within 
departmental subject boundaries. For 
example, the first sample presented in 
the appendix has for its central objec- 
tive “an increased appreciation of lyric 
poetry.” 

Two further quotations show the 
extent to which the authors are think- 
ing in terms of subject organization. 
“The vital question is, what situations 
in the life of this boy or girl will re- 
quire the particular abilities that this 
subject is best calculated to develop?” 
“The great need is for teachers... 
(to) see life values even in subjects 
that seem to be useless.” The recom- 
mendations which the authors make 
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for use of the unit adaptation are in 
many respects not only diametrically 
opposed to the psychological princi- 
ples underlying modern education, but 
reveal an insensitivity to many promis- 
ing types of organization which seek 
not to combine fields, but to draw 
upon experiences needed to deal with 
real life problems. 

This book may be helpful to sec- 
ondary school workers who are resigned 
to a departmental subject organization, 
but are concerned with enriching the 
offering within the subject boundary. 
It does not, however, give much guid- 
ance to the teacher who wishes to ex- 
plore the challenging possibilities of 
the reorganization of learning experi- 
ences around the problems of youth. 

J. Paut LEONARD 
and James B. Burr 
Stanford University 
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MicHENER, JaMEs A., Editor—The 
Future of the Social Studies: Pro- 
posals for an Experimental Social- 
Studies Curriculum. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 1939. 
178 pp. $1.50. 

This publication, which Time (No- 
vember 9, 1939) described as an at- 
tempt “to get the schools off to a 
fresh start in citizen-making,” pre- 
sents fifteen proposals by prominent 
social-studies educators for a social- 
studies curriculum. The symposium 
provides an excellent basis for discus- 
sion by social-studies committees in 
the many school systems seeking in- 
structional improvement through re- 
organizing conventional subject areas. 

The proposals provide convincing 
evidence that social-studies specialists 
have not found any one answer to the 
demands being made for a functional 
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social-studies program. Several pro- 
posals reflect the belief that there is 
need for greater emphasis on the local 
community and on democratic proc- 
esses. Other contributors, however, 
do not appear particularly sympathetic 
to any departure from the usual social- 
studies courses. One contributor (Mc- 
Cutchen) objects to a predetermined 
sequence; another (Hatch) suggests 
the number of class periods to be de- 
voted to each social-studies unit in the 
junior high school. There is agree- 
ment as to a program for young chil- 
dren built around their immediate ex- 
periences and environment, but mem- 
bers of committees for grades 4-9 can 
find in the various recommendations 
some support for nearly any type of 
program. A senior high school pro- 
gram of studies embracing some type 
of year courses in world history, Amer- 
ican history, and American problems 
is recommended by many contributors. 

The symposium presents in conven- 
ient form a summary of most of the 
various types of social-studies programs 
which are available in existing courses 
of study. Furthermore, several con- 
tributors have discussed ideas or out- 
lined procedures which may well stim- 
ulate further study. For example, 
Kelty’s suggestions (pp. 67-71) on 
organizing centers for grades 7-12, 
McCutchen’s discussion of several ma- 
jor curriculum problems, Quillen’s 
proposals based on experimental work 
in various school systems, and Wilson’s 
description of differentiated programs 
of study in the high school may be of 
considerable interest. In such articles 
local committees wishing suggestions 
for investigation rather than outlines 
for adoption may find help. 

Wm. M. ALEXANDER 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
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versity of Oregon. Mimeographed. 

A High School Science Program. By Stan- 
ley E. Williamson. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 7. 1939. 29 p. 25 cents. 

Bread: A Second Grade Unit. By Anne 
Moses. Curriculum Bulletin No. 8. 
1939. 23 p. 20 cents. 

Clothing: A Third Grade Unit. By Hazel 
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10. 1940. 14 p. 15 cents. 

Pets: A First Grade Unit. By Alma Sar- 
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8 p. 10 cents. 

Units of Work. By C. C. Briedwell and 
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No. 6. 1939. 31 p. 25 cents. 
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TIoNs—Gainesville, Florida: P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School, University of Florida. 
1939. Mimeographed. 

The Program of Physical Education. Co- 
operating Schools Bulletin Y-2. 9 p. 
10 cents. 

The Aesthetic Activities of the School Pro- 
gram. Cooperating Schools Bulletin Y-3. 
20 p. 20 cents. 

The Mathematics Program. Cooperating 
Schools Bulletin Y-4. 14 p. 15 cents. 
The Core Looks Back—and Ahead. Co- 
operating Schools Bulletin Y-5. 15 p. 

20 cents. 

Plans for the Second Year as a Cooperating 
School. Cooperating Schools Bulletin Y-6. 
24 p. 25 cents. 

Plans for the Second Year as a Cooperating 
School, 1939-40. Preplans of the Broad 
Topics. Cooperating Schools Bulletin Y-7. 
237 p. 

Proviso TownsHir HicH ScHoor—First Prog- 
ress Report of the Committee on Curricu- 
lum and the Committee on Professional 
Faculty Meetings. Maywood, Illinois: Pro- 
viso Township High School. 1939. 76 p. 
Mimeographed. 

SACRAMENTO City UNIFIED ScHoot District 
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ramento City Unified School District. 1939. 

Mimeographed. 

Curriculum Development Program, 1939-40. 
27 p. 

Home Room Handbook for Junior High 
Schools. 109 p. 
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Cicero Pusiic ScHoots—Practical Arts Edu- 
cation for Boys. Cicero, Illinois: Public 
Schools. 1939. 48 p. Mimeographed. 

EvANSVILLE Pusiic ScHoots—An Integrated 
Course of Study in Housing. Evansville, 
Indiana: Public Schools. 1938. 52 p. 
Mimeographed. 

OrEGON STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
—Social Studies. High School. Salem, Ore- 
gon: State Department of Education. 1939. 
310 p. Paper covers. 

PHILIPPINES DEPARTMENT OF Pustic IN- 
STRUCTION—Course of Study in Character 
for the Second Year. Manila: Department 
of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
the Philippines. 1939. 149 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

PHirines DEPARTMENT OF Pus ic IN- 
sTRUCTION—Outline of Character Lessons 
for the Third Year. Manila: Department 
of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
the Philippines. 1939. 33 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

SACRAMENTO City UNiFieD ScHooL DistRICcT 
PuBLicaTIONs—Sacramento, California: Sac- 
ramento City Unified School District. 1939. 
Course of Study Outlines. 131 p. Paper 

covers. 

Elementary School Libraries. Manual and 
Course of Study. Kindergarten to Grade 
6. Course of Study Monograph No. 37. 
78 p. Mimeographed. 

Elementary Social Studies. Course of Study 
Monograph No. 14. Part I: Third Grade, 
118 p.; Part II: Fourth Grade, 93 p.; 
Part III: Fifth Grade, 130 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Junior High School English. Course of 
Study Monograph No. 1. Part I: Litera- 
ture and Reading, 73 p.; Part II: Oral 
and Written English, 46 p. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS 


Cotvert, CrypE C.—The Public Junior Col- 
lege Curriculum. University, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1939. 
177 p. $2.25. 

McNEELY, JoHN H.—Higher Educational In- 
stitutions in the Scheme of State Govern- 
ment. Bulletin 1939, No. 3, United States 
Office of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1939. 108 p. 
Paper covers. 15 cents. 

NEwLON, Jesse H.—Education for Democracy 
in Our Time. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1939. 242 p. $2.50. 

SmiTH, Aucustus M.—Your Personal Econom- 
ics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1940. 651 p. $1.96. 

War Supplement to Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. Chicago, Illinois: F. E. Compton 
and Company. 1939. 102 p. $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EpuCcA- 
TION—College Elementary School. Ellens- 
burg, Washington: Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education. 1940. 25 p. Paper 
covers. 

CONFERENCE ON INTER-AMERICAN RELA- 
TIONS IN THE FiELD oF EpucatTion—Re- 
port of the General Findings Committee 
and Reports and Recommendations of the 
Six Group Meetings on November 10. 
Washington, D. C.: Division of Cultural 
Relations, Department of State. 1939. 94 p. 
Mimeographed. 

East CaroLinaA TEACHERS CoLLEGE—The 
Training School. Greenville, North Caro- 
lina: East Carolina Teachers College. 1939. 
39 p. Paper covers. 

Ervin, R. H. anp CommitTers—Educational 
Study and Progress at Troy. Troy, Ala- 
bama: State Teachers College. 1939. 64 p. 
Paper covers. 

HausraTH, ALFRED H. AND Harms, JoHN H. 
—Teacher’s Manual to Accompany Con- 
sumer Science. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1939. 125 p. Paper covers. 
60 cents. 

RirE, Marvin—Exploring Social 
Through Educational Journeys. Evanston, 
Illinois: Curriculum Laboratory, North- 
western University. 1939. 21 p. Mime- 
ographed. 

SHOTWELL, James T., Chairman—Preliminary 
Survey of Inter-American Cultural Activi- 
ties in the United States. New York: Na- 
tional Committee of the United States of 
America on International Intellectual Co- 
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operation, 405 West 117th Street. 
159 p. Mimeographed. 

Some Devices for Evaluating the Intangibles, 
Reprinted from California Journal for Sec- 
ondary Education, October, 1939. Berke. 
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35 cents. 
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—Selective Admission of Prospective Teach- 
ers. Research Studies in Admission and 
Placement No. 1. Detroit, Michigan: Board 
of Education. 1939. 157 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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CURRICULUM BULLETINS 
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Secondary School Curriculum Development 
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SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 
PROGRAM OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FEBRUARY 24-26, 1940 


WORKSHOPS AND LABORATORIES 
Saturday, February 24, 9:30 A.M. 
Gold Room, Hotel Jefferson 


Problem: What are the essential qualities of a curriculum workshop or 
laboratory? 

H. L. Caswe.t, Director, Division of Instruction, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Presiding 

KENNETH L. Heaton, Director, Cooperative Bureau for Educational 
Research, Lansing, Michigan (20 minutes) 

E. B. Rosert, Professor of Education, Louisiana State University (20 
minutes) 

H. B. Bruner, Professor of Education, Teachers College. Report of 
Committee on Curriculum Laboratories and Workshops (15 minutes) 


Members of the Panel 

O. I. Freperick, Director, Curriculum Study, Battle Creek Public Schools, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Pau R. Hanna, Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 

Bernice Leary, Consulting Editor in English and Reading, Row, Peter- 
son and Company, Evanston, Illinois 

J. Cart MatrHews, Director, Teacher Training, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas 

Henry J. Otro, Consultant in Education, Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan 

F. C. RosEcrANCE, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 

B. O. SmitH, Associate Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 

M. L. Stone, Curriculum Adviser, State Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 

C. Maurice Wetin, Instructor in Curriculum and Teaching, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 

Hucu B. Woop, Professor of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon 

Dave ZELLER, Head, Department of Education and Director of Teacher 
Training, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
Saturday, February 24, 12:15 P.M. 
Gold Room, Hotel Jefferson 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Chairman, Executive Committee, Presiding 

A Review of the Activities of the Society: J. Paut LEonarp, Executive 
Secretary (10 minutes) 

A Report on Building America: Paut R. Hanna, Chairman, Editorial 
Board (10 minutes) 

C. O. ARNDT, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern University, 
Committee on Study of Foreign Cultures 
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Epcar M. Draper, Professor of Education, University of Washington, 
Committee on Regional Conferences and Meetings 

Bess GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner, United States Office of 
Education, Committee on Home and Family Life 

HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Committee on the Rural School 

G. RoBperT Koopman, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, Committee on Secondary Education 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Saturday, February 24, 2:30 P.M. 
Gold Room, Hotel Jefferson 


Problem: How does curriculum development facilitate the in-service 
training of teachers? 

J. C. Parker, Director, Secondary School Curriculum Study, Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, Presiding 

RutH HENDERSON, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Virginia State 
Department of Education (20 minutes) 

F, J. WEERSING, Professor of Education, University of Southern California 
(20 minutes) 

Members of the Panel 

PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

HeLten Hay Heyt, Chief, Bureau of Curriculum Development, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New York 

InvinG R. MELBO, Assistant Professor of Education, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 

I. JEwELL Simpson, Assistant State Superintendent in Charge of Ele- 
mentary Instruction, State Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

W. W. D. Sones, Professor of Education and Director of Curriculum 
Study, University of Pittsburgh 

R. E. TinweE 1, Director of Extension Division, University of Alabama 

L. S. TrEMAN, Professor of Education, University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque 


J. G. UMstattp, Chairman, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, 
University of Texas, Austin 


STATE CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 
Monday, February 26, 9:00 A.M. 
Municipal Auditorium, Committee Room 4-D 


Theme: Initiating and Developing State Curriculum Improvement Pro- 
grams 
Members of the Panel 


Epcar M. Draper, Professor of Education, University of Washington, 
Chairman of the Committee on Regional Conferences and Meet- 
ings, Presiding 

Brief Reports by Committee Chairmen (3 minutes each) 

Frep C. AYER, Professor of Education, University of Texas, Austin 





CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


Wiu1aM H. Burton, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Doak S. CaMpBELL, Dean, Graduate School and Senior College, George - 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Russe_t T. Gree, College of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 

E. D. Grizze.., Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

J. Paut Leonarp, Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 

W. Morrison McCa tt, Director, Division of Instruction, Alabama State 
Department of Education, Montgomery 

GeEorcE J. OLIvER, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia 

G. W. Rosen or, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 

C. Paine SHANGLE, Superintendent of Schools, Bellingham, Washington 

Harvey L. Turner, Professor of Education, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti 


NEWER INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES OF PROMISE 
JOINT SESSION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 
Tuesday, February 27, 9:30 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 4, Municipal Auditorium 


Jutta L. Hawn, President, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, Washington, D. C., Presiding 

HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education: Presentation of Twelfth Yearbook 

Kate Worrorp, Director of Rural Education Department, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, New York: Representing the Department of 
Rural Education 

Irvin A. Wison, Principal, Edward C. Delano Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois: Representing the Department of Elementary School 
Principals 

MitpreD ENGLIsH, Superintendent, Peabody Training School, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville: Representing the Society 
for Curriculum Study 

BERYL Parker, Treasurer, Association for Arts in Childhood, New York 
City: Representing the Association for Childhood Education 


PROGRAM NOTES 


Sunday, February 25, 8:30 A.M., Parlor A, DeSoto Hotel. Breakfast 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. This session will continue through 
luncheon into the early afternoon. 

Sunday, February 25, 2:00 P.M., Committee Room 3A, Municipal 
Auditorium. Meeting of a group interested in the role of field trips and 
other direct utilization of community resources at all school levels. John 
A. Bartky and William W. Wattenberg in charge. 





